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Rammohun Roy: Controversy beticeen the Bramuns and Missionaries. 


(From the Baltimore “ Unitarian Miscellany,” for May 1823.) 


YQVME attention of our readers has 

already been called, on several 
occasions, to the progress of Unita- 
rianism in India. We have informed 
them of the conversion of Mr. Adam, 
a missionary in Caleutta, and noticed 
his sermon preached at the opening of 
a new society in that city. We have, 
also, repeatedly spoken of the labours 
of Rammohun Roy, who has made 
himself so conspicuous in India and 
Europe by his talents, learning, and 
zeal tor religious truth. 

Later information represents the 
cause as advancing with as much suc- 
cess as could be expected. Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Ordination Sermon at Balti- 
more, which has passed threugh a 
great number of editions in this coun- 
try, and in England, has been reprinted 
in Calcutta. We have before us two 
letters from Rammohun Roy to a 
gentleman in Baltimore, the first dated 
Caleutta, October 17, and the other, 
December 9, 1822. These letters con- 
tain valnable facts, some of which will 
be seen in the extracts below. They 
are written in English, and manifest 
a perfect acquaintance with that lan- 
guage. In the first letter the writer 
observes, 

““T have now every reason to hope, 
that the truths of Christianity will 
not be much longer kept hidden under 
the veil of Heathen doctrines and 
practices, gradually introduced among 
the followers of Christ, since many 
lovers of truth are zealously engaged 
in rendering the religion of Jesus 
clear from corruptions. 

“Tadmire the zeal of the Mission- 
aries sent to this country, but disap- 
thy of the means they have adopted. 

n the performance of their duty, they 
always begin with such obscure doc- 
trines as are calculated to excite ridi- 
cule, instead of respect, towards the 
religion which they wish to promul- 
gate. The accompanying pamphlets, 
called The Bramunical Magazine, and 
published by a Bramun, are a proof of 
my assertion. The last number of 
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this publication has remained unan- 
swered for twelve months. 

** Tf a body of men attempt to up- 
set a system of doctrines generally 
established in a country, and to intro- 
duce another system, they are, in my 
humble opinion, in duty bound to 
prove the truth, or, at least, the supe- 
riority of their own. 

“It is, however, a creat satisfaction 
to my conscience to find, that the 
doctrines inculcated by Jesus and his 
apostles, are quite diflerent from those 
human inventions, which the Mission- 
aries are persuaded to profess, and 
entirely consistent with reason, and 
the revelation delivered by Moses and 
the prophets. Tam, shenaloon, anxious 
to support them, even at the risk of 
my own life. Irely much on the force 
of truth, which will, [am sure, ulti- 
mately prevail, Our number is com- 
paratively small, but I am glad to 
inform you, that none of them can be 
justly charged with the want of zeal 
and prudence. 

“*T wish to add, in order that you 
may set me right, if you find me mis- 
taken,—my view of Christianity is, 
that in representing all mankind as 
the children of one eternal Father, it 
enjoins them to love one another, 
without making any distinction of 
country, cast, colour, or creed; not- 
withstanding, they may be justified 
in the sight of the Creator in mani- 
festing their respect towards each 
other, according to the propriety of 
their actions, and the reasonableness 
of their religious opinions and obser- 
vances. 

“‘] shall lose no time in sending 
you my Final Appeal to the Christian 
Public, a3 soon as it is printed.” 


In the second letter Rammohun 
Roy remarks, 

Although our adversaries are both 
numerous and zealous, as the adver- 
saries of truth always have been, yet 
our prospects are by no means dis- 
couraging, if we only have the means 
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of following up what has already been 
done. 

“ We confidently hope that, through 
these various means, the period will 
be accelerated, when the belief in the 
Divine Unity, and in the mission of 
Christ, will universally prevail.” 

What the author calls his Final 
Appeal, relates to a controversy in 
which he has been some time engaged 
with the Missionaries, and which we 
have before noticed. He published 
selections from the New Testament, 
in which it was his object to bring 
together the practical parts, and avoid 
such as have divided Christians. For 
this he was censured by the Mission- 
aries. He has defended himself in two 
Appeals to the Christian Public, writ- 
ten with great moderation, candour 
and ability. In the first, he makes it 
appear, by various arguments, that if 
any hope is ever to be entertained of 
converting the Hindoos to Christi- 
anity, the work must be commenced 
by teaching the plain, practical in- 
structions of Jesus. In the second, 
he takes up some of the dogmas, which 
the Missionaries declared to be essen- 
tial to Christianity, but which he says 
he has never been able to find in the 
Bible. The Trinity and Atonement 
are the two dogmas on which he chiefly 
insists. He aflirms, that these are not 
taught in the Scriptures, and he draws 
all his arguments to confute them 
from the Scriptures themselves. He 
also explains in a very full and clear 
manner all the texts quoted by the 
Missionaries, and Trinitarians gene- 
rally, in support of these doctrines. 

His Second Appeal contains one 
hundred and seventy-three pages, and 
in it the author discovers a familiar 
and profound acquaintance with every 
part of the Scriptures, not only in 
their English dress, but in the original 
Hebrew and Greek. He criticises se- 
veral passages in the original with 
judgment and discrimination. He is 
an adept in the Eastern languages. 
He has published works in Arabic, 
Persian and Bengalee ; and we have 
never known a foreigner write the 
English with so accurate a use of its 
idiom. A volume of his works has 
recently been published in England. 

We consider the conversion of this 
learned Bramun to Christianity, a re- 
markable event of the present age, 
and one of the strongest practical 


arguments which could be adduced jy 
favour of Unitarianism. He studied 
the Scriptures alone, and his own 
writings prove that he studied them 
with uncommon attention. He be. 
lieved them on their own authority. 
and he now declares his willingness to 
support the truths they contain, “even 
at the risk of his own life.” He has 
found no Trinity there ; he has found 
*“one God and one Mediator ;” the 
Supreme Being, and his subordinate 
Messiah ; the Creator of all things, 
and the Son by whoin he revealed his 
will to the world. In short, the re- 
sults to which he has come, have very 
little accordance with the high dogmas 
of orthodoxy, which make so promi- 
nent a feature in human systems of 
faith, but which Unitarians deem un- 
scriptural and unprofitable. In regard 
to the Trinity, he says, 

** Early impressions alone can in- 
duce a Christian to believe that three 
are one, and one is three ; just as by 
the same means a Hindoo is made to 
believe that millions are one, and one 
is millions ; and to imagine that an 
inanimate idol is a living substance, 
and capable of assuming various forms. 
As I have sought to attain the truths 
of Christianity from the words of the 
Author of this religion, and from the 
undisputed instructions of his iuly apos- 
tles, and not from a parent or tutor, 
I cannot help refusing my assent 
any doctrine which I do not find seriyp- 
tural.’—Second Appeal, p. 103. 

As to the general tenor of the 
above extracts from Rammohun Roy’s 
letters, our readers cannot but per- 
ceive that the views they indicate are 
rational and just. It is perfectly clear, 
that before you can pretend to teach a 
doctrine, or any truth, to beings who 
can reason and think, you must bring 
it down to their apprehension, and 
shew something in it, which their 
minds can grasp, and on which their 
understanding can rest. The - 
sionaries seem to reverse this order o! 
nature. They begin with mysteries; 
with things which they acknowledge 
to be unintelligible to themselves ; 
and it is no wonder that they shoul 
end in a total failure. , 

The absurdity of this plan is the 
more manifest in such a country 
Bengal, where there are natives : 
great talents and great learning, W!° 
spend their lives in study and researe?, 











who are acquainted with the principles 
of science, who are given to exami- 
nation and inquiry, who write and 
publish books on all the varieties of 
human attainment, who look for a 
reason in every thing, who have a na- 
tional literature abounding in numer- 
ous works on theology, law, jurispru- 
dence, politics, geography, astronomy 
and other sciences, and who have set- 
tled opinions on all these subjects, 
founded on the basis of custom, edu- 
cation and continued patient investi- 
gation. ‘These are the people, whom 
the Missionaries would bring over to 
Christianity, by inculcating dogmas, 
which they confess are inexplicable, 
and not to be reasoned about ! 

Moreover, these same people have 
a religion, which they can trace back 
many centuries anterior to the coming 
of the Saviour, and which is saotal 
in their minds by all that is imposing 
in the records of their ancestry, by 
the countenance of popular opinion, 
by the force of instruction, by the 
authority of sacred books, by all that 
is venerable in a long-established 
priesthood, by every thing, in short, 
which attaches them to their customs, 
builds up and sustains their institu- 
tions, and stamps the features of their 
character. They have a formal and 
systematic religion, taught in books 
of great antiquity, in which habit and 
conscience e@ aly incline them to put 
implicit pin They have their 
Veds and their Shastrus, their Poorans 
and ‘Tuntrus, and to these are append- 
ed commentaries on commentaries, 
which have been the result of the 
wisdom and study of ages. Now, 
whatever may be the absurdity or the 
lefects of the system, which these 
contain, it cannot be doubted, that 
there is something in it adapted to 
the hetter principles of the human 
mind, something which is upheld by 
plausible arguments, and the appear- 
ance of consistency. On no other 
grounds can you account for its being 
inaintained for so long a period of 
ime, by a people in many respects 
enlightened and polished. 

We infer that the errors of such a 
religion, under circumstances in which 
this is embraced, cannot be success- 
fully combated by any other wea- 
pons, than those of plain sense and 
“gument. To preach mysteries will 
only thicken the darkness ; to enforce 
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things at which the understanding re- 
volts, will make it cling the more 
closely to its mistakes. ‘This is the 
dictate of common sense, and it has 
been the result of experience. In the 
above letter, from a learned native, 
who feels a real interest in the Chris- 
tian cause, we are told that the Mission- 
aries begin with such doctrines as to 
expose themselves to ridicule, instead 
of gaining the attention and respect 
of the Hindoos. And why is this? 
Because they talk without reason. 
No one was ever ridiculed, who ad- 
dressed the understanding and added 
demonstration to his assertions. Preach 
truth in a plain garb, and it will be 
received ; for no mind is below or 
above truth, when it is presented in 
its unobscured simplicity. 

Rammohun Roy has become a 
Christian, in spite of the Missionaries, 
by the force of his own mind, exa- 
mining the Scriptures with a determi- 
nation to find and understand their 
meaning. He is convinced of their 
truth and divinity, although he has 
never been able to discover in them 
the mysterious doctrines, whieh for 
twenty years the Missionaries have 
been endeavouring with great industry 
and zeal to inculeate. Other natives 
would not be long in following his 
steps, if they could be allowed to in- 
quire, like the honest Bereans, why 
these things are so, and could be fa- 
voured with a frank and ready answer. 
And, surely, it cannot be thought a 
difficult task to prove the superiority 
of the Christian religion over that of 
the Hindoos. It is no doubt diffieult 
to prove inexplicable and contradic- 
tory propositions either to a Hindoo, 
or to any other rational man; but if 
we cannot prove the superiority of all 
that is valuable and commanding and 
true in the Christian religion over 
every system of idolatry, we have no 
reason to boast of our privileges as 
the disciples of one who came from 
God, = who had power to enlighten 
and save an erring world. 

We know well what obstacles the 
amiable and enthusiastic Henry Mar- 
tyn encountered on this very ground. 
He attempted to argue, and his was 
a mind of no ordinary vigour and 
acuteness. The purity of his soul, his 
disinterestedness, his piety, did not 
surpass the strength of his intellect 
and the variety of his attamsments. 
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But he ingenuously confessed, that he 
argued without success ; and there is 
no wonder, when we know the topics 
on which he delighted to dwell. ‘These 
were no other than the Trinity, total 
depravity, imputed righteousness, and 
the like. Was it to be expected that 
& Hindoo or Persian would receive 
such doctrines as these, which were 
shrouded in mystery, and which they 
found in no degree preferable to the 
superstitions of their own religion? 
Had Henry Martyn preached more 
from the Sermon on the Mount, and 
less from the five points, he would not 
have been forced to the melancholy 
acknowledgment of having wasted his 
strength in vain. 

A paragraph in Rammohun Roy’s 
Pirst Appeal is so appropriate in this 
place, that we insert it, although it 
has appeared in our work on a former 
occasion. He states that, 

** He has seen with regret, that the 
Missionaries have completely counter- 
acted their own benevolent efforts, by 
introducing all the dogmas and mys- 
teries taught in Christian churches, 
to people by no means prepared to 
receive them ; and that they have been 
sO Incautious and inconsiderate in 
their attempts to enlighten the natives 
of India, as to address their instrue- 
tions to them in the same way as if 
they were reasoning with persons 
brought up in a Christian country, 
with those dogmatical notions imbibed 
from their infancy. The consequence 
has been, that the natives in general, 
instead of benefiting by the perusal 
of the Bible, copies of which they 
always receive gratuitously, exchange 
them very often for blank paper ; and 
use several of the dogmatical terms in 
their native language as a mark of 
slight in an irreverent manner, the 
mention of which is repugnant to my 
feelings.” 

But it is time to speak of the Bra- 
munical Magazine, printed at Cal- 
cutta, and mentioned in Rammohun 
Roy’s letter. We consider this work, 
in many respects, one of the most 
curious of the present day. It con- 
tains a set controversy between the 
Bramuns and Missionaries on the 
principles of their respective religions. 
We believe this is the first regular 
written controversy which has ever 
been commenced for a similar purpose. 
Vhree numbers of the work only have 





come to hand. It is printed in Ben. 
galee and English on corresponding 
pages. 

It seems that, in a periodical work 
established by the Missionaries at Se- 
rampore, called the Sumachar Dur. 
pun, an article appeared attacking 
different parts of the Hindoo religion. 
Several distinct charges were made, 
and the editor stated, that if a reply 
were sent, it should be published in 
the same paper. The Bramuns ae- 
cordingly furnished a reply, defending 
their religion, but when it was for- 
warded for publication it was rejected. 
Thus disappointed, the Bramuns re- 
solved to publish what they had writ- 
ten in a separate form, and in this 
resolution originated the Bramunical 
Magazine. The two first numbers are 
occupied in replying to the article in 
the Sumachar Durpun, and the third 
is devoted to the discussion of another 
subject. 

To exhibit the inode which the Mis- 
sionaries adopt in discharging their 
duties, and the views and feelings of 
the natives respecting it, we select the 
following passages from the introdue- 
tion to the first number. 

‘‘ During the last twenty years, a 
body of English gentlemen, who are 
called Missionaries, have been pub- 
licly endeavouring in several ways to 
convert the Hindoos and Mussulmans 
of this country to Christianity. The 


first way is that of publishing and dis- 


tributing among the natives various 
books, large and small, reviling both 
religions, and abusing and ridiculing 
the gods and saints of the former. rhe 
second way is that of standing in front 
of the doors of the natives, or in the 
public roads, to preach the excellence 
of their own religion, and the debased- 
ness of that of others. The third way 
is, that if any natives of low org 
become Christians from the desire 6 
gain, or from any other motives, these 
gentlemen employ and maintain them 
as @ necessary encouragement to 
others to foliow their example.” 
“It is not uncommon if the English 
Missionaries, who are of the conquer 
ors of this country, revile and moc 
at the religion of the natives.” . 
*« If, by the force of argument, = 
can prove the truth of their own . ‘ 
gion and the falsity of that of U™ 
Hindoos, many would of course em- 
brace their doctrines ; and in Case 








they fail to prove this, they should 
not undergo such useless trouble, nor 
tease Hindoos any longer by their at- 
tempt at conversion. In considera- 
tion of the small huts in which Bra- 
muns of learning generally reside, and 
the simple food, such as vegetables, 
which they are accustomed to eat, and 
the poverty which obliges them to 
live on charity, the missionary gentie- 
men may not, I hope, abstain from 
controversy from contempt of them ; 
for truth and true religion do not 
always belong to wealth and power, 
high names or lofty palaces.” 

Whether the mode of proceeding, 


above described, is the best way of 
recommending the pure principles of 


Christianity, and of converting the 
Hlindoos from their errors, will at 
least admit a question. ‘To revile, 
and mock, and abuse, and ridicule the 
opinions and customs of others, espe- 
cially when these are connected with 
religious sentiments and feelings, does 
not seem the readiest method of gain- 
ing attention, winning esteem, con- 
vincing of mistake, or proving by ex- 


ample the eflicacy of any system of 


doctrines to promote humility, soften 
the temper, and amend the heart. It 
is not commonly found, that people 
become more willing hearers by being 
abused and vilified; or that they are 
the more likely to adinire and adopt 
the principles of him who commends 
himself to them by such conduct. 

In regard to the Missionaries main- 
taining persons belonging to the lower 
classes of Hindoos, ‘* who become 
Christians from the desire of gain,” 
it is a matter which chiefly concerns 
those among us who form socicties 
and pay the money for their support. 

We will only add, in confirmation 
of this statement of the Bramuns, an 
extract from Rammohun Roy’s First 
Appeal. 

“ OF the few hundred natives, who 
have been nominally converted to 
Christianity, and who have been ge- 
nerally of the most ignorant class, 
there is ground to suspect, that the 
greater number have been allured to 
change their faith by other attractions 
than by a conviction of the truth and 
reasonableness of those dogmas; as 
we find nearly all of them are em- 
ployed or fed by their spiritual teach- 
ers, aud, in case of neglect, are apt to 
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manifest a rebellious spirit; a cir- 
cumstance which is well known to 
the compiler trom several local facts, 
as well as from the following occur- 
rence. 

** About three years ago, the com- 
piler, on a visit to an English gentle- 
man, Who is still residing in the vici- 
nity of Calcutta, saw a great number 
of Christian converts with a petition, 
which they intended to present to the 
highest ecclesiastical authority, stating 
that their teachers, through false pro- 
mises of advancement, had induced 
them to give up their ancient religion. 
The compiler felt indignant at their 
presumption, and suggested to the 
gentleman, as atriend, the propricty 
of not countenancing a set of men 
who, from their own declaration, 
seemed so unprincipled.” 

The article published by the Mis 
sionaries in the Sumachar Durpun re- 
lates to some of the peculiarities of 
the Hindoo theology. It is copied 
entire into the Bramunical Magazine, 
and consists chiefly of quotations from: 
the Shastrus, and other religious 
books, collected with a view to point 
out their absurdities and inconsisten- 
cies. Much is said on both sides, 
which is not very intelligible to us. 
The discussion runs deeply into the 
inetaphysieal and superstitious notions 
of the Hindoos, whicly are but imper- 
feetly unfolded ; and it is replete with 
allusions, which can be understood 
only by such persons as are acquainted 
with their writings. 

One point, however, seems to be 
clearer than some of the others. The 
Missionaries quote many passages from 
the Hindoo books to prove what false 
and degrading ideas the Hindoos en- 
tertain of the Supreme Being, and of 
the nature of divine worship. ‘They 
are charged with assigning to God 
various forms, and other properties 
peculiar to created beings, but which 
could not belong to a spiritual, un- 
created and perfect God. Against 
this charge, the Bramuns defend them- 
selves in two ways ; first, by quoting 
and explaining their own books, and 
proving them to have a different sense 
from the one fixed on them by the 
Missionaries ; and, secondly, by at- 
tempting to shew, that the Christian 
Scriptures ascribe the same properties 
ty the Deity, as are found in the Veds 
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and Shastrus. One specimen of their 
reasoning on this subject is all for 
which we have room. To the Mis- 
sionaries they say, 

** You find fault with the Poorans 
and ‘Tuntrus, that they have establish- 
ed the duty of worshiping God for the 
benefit of mankind, as possessing va- 
rious forms, names and localities,— 
and that, according to this, in the 
first place, it appears that there are 
many Gods, and that they enjoy the 
things of the world; that, secondly, 
the omnipresence of a being, possessed 
of names and forms, is and mq 

“‘T answer, the Poorans, agreeably 
to the Vedant, represent God in every 
way as incomprehensible and without 
Jorms., There is, moreover, this in 
the Poorans, that, lest persons of fee- 
hle intellect, unable to comprehend 
God as not subject to the senses, and 
without form, should either pass their 
life without any religious duties what- 
ever, or should engage in evil works, 
—to prevent this, they have repre- 
sented God in the form of a man and 
other animals, and to possess all those 
desires with which we are conversant, 
whereby they may have some regard 
for a Supreme Being. Afterwards, 
by diligent endeavours they become 
qualifed for the true knowledge of 
God. But over and over again, the 
Poorans have carefully affirmed, that 
they give this account of the forms of 
God with a view to the benefit of 
persons of weak minds, and that, in 
truth, God is without name, form, 
organ, or sensual enjoyment.” 

After this statement, the writer 
quotes the following passages from 
some of the sacred books, which he 
mentions by name. 

‘“* Weak and ignorant persons, una- 
ble to know the supreme and indivi- 
sible God, think of him as possessed 
of certain limitations.” 

“* For the assistance of the wor- 
shipers of the Supreme Being, who is 
pure intellect, one, without divisibility 
or body, a fictitious representation is 
given of his form.” 

“* According to the nature of his 
qualities, his various forms have been 
hetitiously given for the benefit of 
those worshipers who are of slow un- 
derstanding.” 

These are remarkable testimonies, 
and would seem to indicate, that with 
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all their false notions, the Hindoos 
still discover the unity and perfections 
of God shadowed forth amidst the 
rubbish of their perverted metaphysics 
and idolatrous practices. This is a 
great point gained, for whilst they 
can be kept to a defence of the abso- 
lute unity of God, they must in no 
long time be brought by their own 
reflections to see the inconsistency of 
this doctrine, with a thousand others 
which embarrass and degrade their 
system. They will yield up these in- 
defensible parts by degrees, and, if 
properly instructed, they cannot but 
be prepared to receive the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

We are not to conclude, however, 
that all the Hindoos have the same 
rational notions of the Deity, as above 
expressed. The great mass are still 
Polytheists. In a late excellent let- 
ter from Calcutta, to the Unitarian 
Fund Society in England, Mr. Adam 
observes, that ‘‘ a large majority are 
idolaters, but that there is a small 
and increasing minority of Theists.” 
This latter class comprises those who 
hold to the unity of God in the same 
sense as the Editors of the Bramunical 
Mayazine. 

After confuting the Missionaries, as 
they think, from their own books, the 
Bramuns take their turn in becoming 
the assailants. They say, 

““We humbly ask the missionary 
gentlemen, whether or not they call 
Jesus Christ, who is possessed of the 
human form, the very God ; and whe- 
ther they do not consider that Jesus 
Christ, ‘ the very God,’ received im- 
pressions by the external organs, eyes, 
&c. and operated by means of the ac- 
tive organs, hands, &c.? And whe- 
ther or not they consider him as sub- 
ject to the human passicas? Was he 
angry or not?) Was his mind afllicted 
or not? Did he experience any suf- 
fering or pain? Did he not eat and 
drink? Did he not live a long time 
with his mother, brothers and rela- 
tions? Was he not born, and did he 
not die? 

“If they acknowledge all this, then 
they cannot find fault with the Poo- 
rans, alleging that in them the names 
and the forms of God are established ; 
and according to them God must be 
considered as subject to the senses, 
and as possessing senses and orgalls, 
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and as not possessed of omnipresence 
en account of his having a form. Be- 
cause all these errors, namely, the 
plurality of Gods, their sensual in- 
dulgence, and their locality, are appli- 
eable to themselves in a complete de- 
gree. 

~ To say that every thing, however 
contrary to the laws of nature, is pos- 
sible with God, will equally afford a 
pretence to Missionaries and Hindoos 
in support of their respective inca:na- 
tions. The aged Vyas has spoken 
truth in the Muhabharut; ‘ O king, 
a person sees the faults of another, 
although they are like the grains of 
mustard seed, but although his own 
faults are as big as the Bel fruit, see- 
ing them he cannot see them.’ More- 
over, the Poorans say, that the names, 
forms, and sensual indulgence of God, 
which we have mentioned, are fic¢i- 
tious, and we have so spoken with a 
view to engage the minds of persons 
of weak understanding ; but the mis- 
sionary gentlemen say, that the ac- 
count which is given in the Bible of 
the names, forms, and sensual indul- 
gence of God is real. Therefore, the 
plurality of Gods, their locality and 
subjection to sensual indulgence, are 
faults to be found in a real sense only 
in the system of the missionary gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

Here we perceive how completely 
the Missionaries, by preaching the 
dogma of the Trinity, as the essence 
of Christianity, contravene all the 
good purposes which they might ac- 
complish by adhering to the strict 
unity. They render useless their own 
exertions; they bring disrespect on 
the religion itself; and actually en- 
courage the Hindoos to retort the 
charge of Polytheism and idol worship 
as existing in reality only against the 
Christian scheme. By such a process 
how can it be hoped, that any attempts 
will be successful in diffusing the 
truths and blessings of Christianity ? 

The Bramuns complain of what 
they call an unfair artifice of contro- 
versy employed by the Missionaries. 

y quote books of no authority, and 
call these quotations the Hindoo faith. 

aving translated those works,” 
‘ay the Bramuns, “ which are op- 
posed to the Veds, which are not 
quoted by any respectable author, and 
which have never been -regarded as 


authority, they always represent the 
Hindoo religion as very base.” In- 
stances of this practice are given. 

It is now nearly two years since 
this controversy was begun in Cal- 
cutta, and we cannot but express sur- 
prise, that our orthodox brethren, 
whose intercourse with all the mis- 
sionary establishments is so direct 
and constant, should never have fa- 
voured the public with any notice of 
its progress. If a Missionary goes a 
day’s journey from his post, and leaves 
ten tracts in one village, and five in 
another, and talks to half a dozen ig- 
norant natives in another, every or- 
thodox journal and paper in the coun- 
try is sure to tell the tale, with all 
the formality of time, place and cir- 
cumstance. But when a controversy 
is commenced on subjects ef the ut- 
inost importance, between the learned 
men of the College at Serampore, and 
the no less learned natives around 
them, not a whisper do we hear of so 
remarkable an event from the sources 
whence, on all other occasions, we are 
made acquainted with the minutest 
details of missionary transactions in 
every corner of the world. We for- 
bear to ask any questions. Let our 
readers judge of the merits of the case 
by the extracts we have made from 
the Bramunical Magazine. 


a 


Correspondence with the Editor re- 
lating to Rammohun Roy. 


FQHE first of the two following let- 

ters is referred to in our Corre- 
spondence, p. 432. When we there 
acknowledged it, we had no idea of 
making any public use of it; but 
having since had an interview with 
Mr. Bucxineuam, the highly intelli- 
gent and patriotic Editor of the Cal. 
cutta Journal, who is now in England, 
we put it into his hands, and have 
received from him the following letter 
in reply, which will be gratifying to 
our readers. To render Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s communication intelligible, 
it is necessary to publish the letter 
that gave rise to it, though it contains 
one passage at least which we are the 
reluctant instruments of circulating, 
and which we could not have admitted 
into our pages if it had not been fol- 
lowed by Mr. Buckingham’s satisfac- 
tory confutation. 
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Letrer I, 
Eltham, June 19, 1823. 
SIR, 

I have perused with interest the 
several papers respecting Rammohun 
Rov, which have occasionally appear- 
ed in the Monthly Repository, and 
being desirous to further the object of 
their insertion therein, am induced to 
trouble you with what follows. 

A relation of mine, who for some 
vears filled a high and important of- 
ficial situation at Calcutta, was ac- 
quainted with Rammohun Roy, andi 
lately read to him the preface of ‘* The 
Precepts of Jesus a [ the ] Guide to 
| Peace and} Happiness,’”? whieh bears 
his name as its author. My relation 
observed first, that it is not fact (as 
asserted in pages 2 and 3 of the pre- 
face), that “* the knowledge of San- 
scrit is indispensable to the caste and 
profession of a Brahmin,” and said 
that thousands of Brahmins were alto- 
gether ignorant of it. 

** The Dewan,” he said, “is not,” 
(as described in page 3), ‘* chief native 
officer in the collection of the reve- 
nues, but a kind of steward to a pri- 
vate gentleman.” 

About the time when he is said to 
have become Dewan, i. e. in IS14 or 
a little earlier, my relation knew him, 
and says that he possessed but the 
mnerest smattering of the English lan- 
guage ; and though he allows him to 
have been perhaps the most intelli- 
gent of all the natives with whom he 
ever conversed or had any thing to 
do, considers his intellect as far below 
the standard of a moderate European 
intellect, and altogether decidedly un- 
equal to the acquirement of our lan- 
guage in the degree of perfection 
which is necessary for criticism, trans- 
lation, or controversy. His age too, 
at the time, was beyond the period 
when people acquire languages with 
facility. And moreover, he did not 
appear to him to have a remarkable 
talent for their acquisition, but the 
contrary ; and, considering his advan- 
tages, spoke our language much worse 
than he ought, or might reasonably 
have been expected, to do. Consi- 
dering these circumstances, and how 
soon afterwards he is represented as 
the author of several learned works, 
tis incredible to my relation that he 
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was or could ever be the author of 
such productions: and that he should 
have entered into controy rsv with Dr. 
Marshman, and have conve rted either 
him or any missionary of good talent 
to Unitarianism or any other faith, js 
still more wonderful and incredible tw 
him. 

He regards the whole as either a 
fabrication by persons whose zeal to 
further their objects has carried them 
to the length of imposing upon thy 
ignorance of people in this country 
their own productions, with the ad. 
ditional weight which would be due to 
them from the pen of a native author 
of them; or that if Rammohun Roy 
have any hand in them, he must have 
received assistance from Europeans, 
equivalent to their having written thei 
almost entirely themselves. 

As to the character of Rammohun, 
iny relation regards him as a man 
who would not scruple for a suth- 
cient bribe, to lend his name to any 
publication whatever. 

Now, Sir, the high estimation in 
which I hold the talents and integrity 
of my relation obliges me to listen to 
his testimony. At the same time, I 
cannot in any manner satisfactorily 
account for the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety having acknowledged and com- 
plained of the conversion of their 
missionary, (Dr. Marshman, I believe; 
is it not?) by Rammohun Roy, on 
any other ground excepting that ol 
his being really the author of the 
works attributed to him. For the 
missionary could not be deceived in 
this. His own jealousy as well as 
that of the Society of Baptists would 
have detected the above-mentioned im- 
position had it been attempted. “ But 
who” (urges my friend) “ are the per- 
sons that report these extraordinary 
facts, that I should yield my own 
experience to their testimony ¢ Why 
am I to believe an incredible story 
upon the testimony of anonymous 
writers in a periodical pamphlet: 

If this testimony can be better es- 
tablished than it has hitherto been; 
if any more particular prool that 
Rammohun Roy is the real and not 
the fictitious author of the wmtings 
attributed to him; that he is of id 
spectable character ; that he really dic 
convert the missionary; and that 4 
missionary was in fact converted by 4 
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native, an! that native was Rammohun 
Roy; and, lastly, if those who report 
these things to the people at large in 
this country, ean, better than has 
hitherto been done, satisfy such as 
mv relation, who oppose their own 
experience to their report, that what 
they allege is true; and if you can 
do this or get it done, you will much 
oblige a constant reader, and perhaps 
enable him to turn such interesting 
facts to some useful account. 


T. L. 


Lerrer Il, 
G8, Baker-St. Portman-Sqr. 
Sir, Aue. 4, (823. 

{have read the letter addressed to 
the Editor of the Monthly Repository, 
signed ‘IT’. L. dated from Eltham, re- 
lating to Rammohun Roy, and T have 
great pleasure in offering you the fol- 
lowing brief remarks on the several 
points alluded to, giving you entire 
liberty to use my information or au- 
thority in any way that may seem to 
you most likely to be productive of 
benetit. 

It certainly is not fact that the 
knowledge of Sanscrit is necessary to 
the caste of a Brahmin ; because that 
isa distinction which he derives from 
his birth, and is neither dependent on 
knowledge nor virtue, since idiots and 
villains may be as pure Brahmins as 
the most learned or the most upright. 
But it is fact that a knowledge of 
Sanscrit is indispensable to the pro- 
fession of a Brahmin, because all his 
priestly offices are performed and 
uttered in that tongue; and although 
there are thousands of Brahmins Jorn 
that are ignorant of Sanscrit, there 
can be none of these in the profession 
as officiating Brahmins,—for they 
would be unable to discharge the 
fommonest portions of their duty. 

The Dewan is the chief native 
officer in the collection of the revenue, 
although that title is also sometimes, 
but not always, given to the stewards 
of private gentlemen—the titles for 
these last, being more frequently 
Banian and Sircar. 1 can scarcely 
imagine any one long resident in India 
. be so ignorant as to dispute this ; 
me the great act of the Mogul, by 
vhich the Dewannee, or collection of 
the revenue, was granted to the Com- 
pany, is as familiar to all India read- 
YOR. XVI, 
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ers, as the term Charter by which 
they hold their monopoly of that 
country. 

[ do not know what was the pro- 
ficiency of Rammohun Roy in English 
in 1815; but I can declare that in 
June ISIS, the month of my first 
arrival in Calcutta, 1 was introduced 
to Rammohun Roy, at the house of 
Mr. Eneas Mackintosh, (now in Lon- 
don,) and was surprised at the un- 
paralleled accuracy of his language, 
never having before heard any foreign- 
er of Asiatic birth speak so well, and 
esteeming his fine choice of words as 
worthy the imitation even of English- 
men. My first hour’s conversation 
with him was in Arabic, that being 
the oriental language most familiar to 
me, and not knowing at first that he 
spoke English with ease and fluency ; 
but accident changing our discourse 
to English, I was delizhted and sur- 
prised at his perfection in this tongue. 
I know, moreover, that he is a pro- 
found scholar in Sunskrit, Bengallee- 
Arabic, Persian, aud Uinducee, all of 
which he writes and speaks with fa- 
cility. In English, he is competent 
to converse freely on the most abstruse 
subjects, and to argue more closely 
and coherently than most men that I 
know. His attention has also been 
lately turned to Hebrew and Greek, 
for literary purposes, and to French 
for colloquial intercourse. ‘To repre- 
sent a man with such acquirements at 
the age of thirty-five (for he cannot 
be much more) as deficient in intel- 
lect, must either be the work of ex- 
treme ignorance, or malice, or both. 
For myself, I have no hesitation in 
declaring that I could not name twenty 
Englishmen in India, whose intellec- 
lectual endowments I thought even 
equal to his own, although I have 
come in contact with most of the 
distinguished men in the country. He 
is in short one of the wonders of the 
resent age, and requires only to be 
asemee to excite admiration and es- 
teem. 

It is barely possible that some of 
his earlier works might have been 
revised by an English pen; but I am 
convinced that if ever such revisions 
were made, they must’ have been 
merely literal. The subject was all 
his own. Andas to his later writings, 
his controversies with the Mission- 
aries of Serampore, I do not believe 
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that they have one word in them which 
is not wholly his own. The Mission- 
ary converted by Rammohun Roy 
from Trinitarianism to Unitarianism, 
isa Mr. Adam, and not Dr. Marsh- 
man: which Mr. Adam was originally 
deputed, it is understood, from the 
mission at Serampore, to discuss per- 
sonally with Rammohun Roy the se- 
veral points of difference between their 
creeds, and being honestly bent on 
the search of truth, had the frankness 
to confess the arguments of his oppe- 
nent to be convincing. Mr. Adam 
accordingly separated from the Bap- 
tist Mission at Serampore, and in 
conjunction with Rammohun Roy, and 
others of the same faith, established 
a Unitarian Chapel and an Unitarian 
Press in Calcutta. The late Bishop 
of Calcutta, on hearing of Mr. Adam’s 
embracing Unitarianism, applied to 
the Advocate-General, Mr. Spankie, 
to know if it would not be possible to 
have Mr. Adam banished for preaching 
this Aeresy, in a land where idolaters, 
widow-burners, and slayers of human 
sacrifices, are allowed to preach their 
degrading doctrines and practise their 
abominable rites with impunity! Mr. 
Spankie then replied that by the law 
as it applied to India, any man might 
be banished for any thing which the 
Governor-General might deem suf- 
ficient cause : but he thought the day 
was past when it would be safe to 
banish a man for his opinions on re- 
ligion, and there the matter ended. 

If Rammohun Roy had been the 
wretch which the friend of T. L. sup- 
poses, he might have had abundant 
opportunities of receiving rewards from 
the Indian Government, in the shape 
of oflices and appointments, for his 
mere neutrality ; but being as remark- 
able for his integrity as he is for his 
attainments, he has, during the five 
years that I have known him, and 
that too most intimately and confiden- 
tially, pursued his arduous task of 
endeavouring to improve his country- 
men, to beat down superstition, and 
to hasten as much as possible those 
reforms in the religion and govern- 
ment of his native land, of which 
both stand in almost equal need. He 
has done all this, to the great detri- 
ment of his private interests, being 
rewarded by he coldness and jealous 
of all the great functionaries of Churc 
and State in India, and supporting 
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the Unitarian Chapel—the Unitariay 
Press—and the expense of his ow 
publications, besides other charital)l. 
acts, out of a private fortune, of 
which he devotes more than one-third 
to acts of the purest philanthropy and 
benevolence. 

I am ready to meet any man living 
and confirm verbally what I here com. 
mit to writing for your use ; for no- 
thing will delight me more than to do 
justice to one whom I honour aad 
esteem as I do this excellent Indian 
Christian and Philosopher. 

J. 5. BUCKINGHAM. 


— 
Penzance. 


ITH great pleasure I have at 

length received Dr. Jones's 
long-promised Greek and English 
Lexicon, and I may be allowed to 
congratulate the lovers of sound learn- 
ing on this valuable accession to their 
treasures, and to express my sense 
of the obligation we are all under to 
the author for his excellent and im- 
portant work. It is not, however, the 
object of this paper to enter into 
any general review of the merits of 
this Lexicon, but only to offer a few 
observations on one particular part 
of the plan which the learned author 
has deemed it best to adopt. This s 
thus stated by himself, in the preface: 
“ The accents I have entirely omitted, 
as defacing the native simplicity 0 
the language, and as requiring much 
sacrifice of expense and labour, with- 
out bringing in return the smallest 
advantage to the learner.” Believing 
as I do that there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the Greek accents, 
as now appearing in our books, Fe 
present the genuine and ancient pro- 
nunciation of the language, and know- 
ing from experience their great utility 
in giving a ready clue to the sense 
of numberless passages, I may 54y; 
without affectation, that I felt grieved 
to see this author’s respectable re 
going to increase the prejudice whic 
many entertain against them. 1 have 
been long used, in reading Greek, © 
place the accent of every word where 
it is marked in our printed copies; 
and know that this practice not r=! 
does not — the quantity, 


Sir, 


favours the euphony of the | = 
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me. But not to insist on my own 
instance, I will quote the words of 
the celebrated Greek Professor Cheke, 
of Cambridge. He says, “I can as- 
sert, not indeed of myself, for that 
might seem arrogant, but of many 
who at this day are studious of the 
Greek tongue, that they have so well 
attained this method of pronunciation, 
that they can express both the true 
sound of the letters, and the quantity, 
and the accent, with the greatest 
sweetness and ease.”” Such being the 
case, I request, Mr. Editor, that you 
will allow me to occupy a few of your 
columns in an attempt to vindicate 
and explain these monuments of an- 
cient literature, which appear to me 
the beauty and perfection of a lan- 
guage which is in other respects also 
the most beautiful and perfect that 
we have known. 

The syllables of words, as uttered 
in connected speech, receive in ad- 
dition to the articulate sounds con- 
veyed by their letters, two distinct 
properties or accidents, viz. tame and 
tone, or in other words, quantity and 
accent. From these arise what the 
ancients called Asyd8és +s wEAos, a Cer- 
tain music of speech, which is also 
the foundation of all metrical compo- 
sition. Every syllable occupies a 
longer or shorter time in being pro- 
nounced, and every syllable is pro- 
nounced in a higher or lower note on 
the musical scale. In a word of many 
syllables every one has therefore a 
certain tone; but at the same time, 
there is in every word one syllable 
which is pronounced with a marked 
elevation above all the rest, and this 
characteristic elevation not only dis- 
tinguishes the word from others, but, 
being variously modified in different 
cases, is of the greatest use in giving 
the word its due significancy in the 
sentence. Although, therefore, eve 
syllable of a word is uttered wi 
some tone, yet there is one which 

a more eminent tone than the 
rest, and this tone is called, the tone 
or accent of the word; this syllable 
is called the accented syllable: its 
tone is also called acute to distinguish 
it from those of the other syllables, 
which being lower are therefore called 
grave. _ This is no new doctrine. 
a Halicarnassos, an emi- 

reek critic of the Augustan age, 
*xplains it at length, “ Every word,” 





he says, “‘ is not spoken with the same 
tone, (racis,) but one with an acute, 
(of%:a,) another with a grave, (Sapzia,) 
a third with both. And of those 
which have both tones, there are some 
which have the grave blended into 
the acute, on the same syllable, and 
these we call circumflexed (aepomw- 
wévas); and others which have each 
tone in separate places, by itself, pre- 
serving its own nature. And in di- 
syllables there is no middle space 
between the acute and the grave ; but 
in polysyllables, of what sort soever, 
there is one syllable with the acute 
tone in the midst of many grave.” 
Dionys. wept Sues. Sect. 11. Both 
these circumstances of quantity and 
accent are inseparable from the nature 
of human speech, and are therefore 
common to all languages. Yet all 
languages have not ben i exactly the 
same use of them, nor distinguished 
them with equal clearness. In some 
languages, as in English, the differ- 
ence of the time or quantity of dif- 
ferent syllables is not so considerable 
as in others, such as the Latin and 
Greek. In these tongues we well 
know that all the syllables were di- 
vided into long and short, and that 
the long one was equivalent in time 
to two short. Our ears are certainly 
not accustomed to such accuracy, and 

consequently the time of our sylla- 
bles is undetermined and inconstant. 

On the contrary, the English accents 

are marked very strongly, the ae- 

cented syllable in every word being 

much elevated above the others, as 

well as uttered more forcibly. In the 

languages of antiquity, we have reason 

to believe, the accent was not so 
prominent. 

Now it is in the nature of the 
human ear, in relation to speech, to 
count the syllables as they pass, and 
to desire a recurrence, at intervals 
more or less regular, of syllables 
presenting some one certain distinc- 
tion. When this recurrence of marked 
syllables is contrived in @ manner 
more regular than prevails in common 
speech, it constitutes metre or versifi- 
cation. Now we find by observing 
different languages, that t are two 
characters by which the ear is 
to distinguish the recurring a 
time ‘oil tou. They are either long 
syllables, or accented syllables, or 
both at once. In general they appear 
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to POSsess more or less of both these 
distinctions combined together; yet 
so combined that in any given lan- 
guage the one or the other is found 
to predominate and to regulate the 
verse. And in this we may see ex- 
actly what the difference is between 
the ancient and the modern poetry. 
It is this: in the former the time, in 
the latter the tone, is the essential 
distinction of the recurrent syllables. 
In a Greek Iambie verse, for instance, 
the essential condition is, that long 
syllables shall follow short ones alter- 
nately, allowing certain exceptions. 
Such is the nature of the following 
line, 

Q) téxya, Kacusy tov 


Sa , , 
TAAas vit THU). 


In this line we may observe that the 
even places are all ocenpied by long 
syllables: the odd places generally 
by short: but the fourth and fifth 
even places, though long, are not ac- 
eented. In what is called an English 
lambiec verse, we shall find that it is 

ssential that the even places be in 
general accented, but not that they 
should be long: as in this line, 

And made a widow happy for a whim. 

Greek verse is therefore constituted 
chiefly by the time, and English by the 
accent: but this must not be so under- 
stood, as if either the English was 
wholly inde ‘pende nt of the time, or 
the Greek of the accent; for as we 
have before observed, in either Jan- 
guage both must conspire to make 
harmonious verse. The English line 
just quoted, for want of quantity, 
sounds poor and meagre, as we may 
judge by contrasting it with one 
where the times are more duly ob- 
served: such as this, j 
\ll are bat parts of one stupendous whole, 


In like manner itis probable, though 
hot quite so casily proved, that those 
(ireek verses were, even by the an- 
cients, judged most ple asing, in which 
a considerable proportion of the long 
syilables were distinguished also by 
the accent. At any rate, there can be 
no doubt that the posilion of the 


accents was not at all a matter of 


indifference. The following Latin line 
is remarked for its awkward rhythm ; 
and this it owes to m: position of the 


accents, for there is no fault in the 
scanning. 


Pali concidit imipiger ictus vuluere Casar, 
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The same thing is attested hy Api 
totle, where speakin 
he observes, ‘ Tose 
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TObS PETOKGS TOOTHKES Sewoely. Poe tics, 
cap. 20. ** They differ in being either 
with or without as spiration, in being 
long or short, in bei ‘ing ac ute or grave, 
or betwee ‘n both: and to each of these 
things it is prope r to pay attention in 
versification.”” We see by this un- 
questionable authority, that the rhythm 
of ancient Greek verse de pe nded both 
on its quantities and on its accents, 
though undoubtedly the former were 
what was most essential to its consti- 
tution. 

These preliminary considerations 
will prepare us to understand the na- 
ture and origin of the great charge 
which is brought against the Greek 
accents, namely, that they corrupt 
the quantity. ‘This case adinits of a 
simple explanation. It depends on 
an abuse of terms. We have observed 
that in English the quantity of sylla- 
bles is very imperfectly distinguis shed ; 
it is a thing little regarded, and al- 
though a — ear must always be 
sensible of it, in some degree, yet 
were it not for our acquaintance with 
ancient literature, quantity would 
probably hardly have been mentioned 
amoug us. Accent alone almost en- 
grosses our attention, both in prose 
and verse. Now we commonly rea 
Latin and Greek just in the same 
manner as we do our own tongue, antl 
in reality pay just as much attention 
to the quantity in pronouncing the 
one as the other. ‘This assertion may 
at first be thought somewhat paradox 
ical, but I am sure that if the matter 
is duly considered, it w ill be found to 
be just. It is true that no point | is 
more insisted upon in our schools 
than what is called minding the quan- 
tity. But Lask, is the point which is 
really insisted upon, an observance of 
the proper time of the sy lables ¢ 
it that care be taken to give to 3 
long syllable twice the time that 1 
given to a short once? By no_ mean, 
nor any thing like it. Nothing can 
be more foreign to the ideas both of 
masters and scholars. In one word, 
the only thing that is attended to 1s 
to place the accent aright. ita ~~ 
school-boy should re “ad facies msteat 
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of facies, he would probably be pu- 
nished as having committed a false 
quantity, as having lengthened a short 
syllable. But if the master were not 
a blunderer himself, he would know 
that it is no such thing. The quan- 
tity is equally regarded, and equally 
violated, whether the word be pro- 
nounced as the trembling little culprit 
pronounced it, or in the way which 
his magisterial authoricy has declared 
to be correct. ‘The boy was certainly 
wrong in reading facies: he misplaced 
the accent, because the usage of the 
Latin tongue, as we learn from Quinc- 
tilian, required that in such a case the 
accent should fall on the antipenul- 
tima. ‘The place of the accent is de- 
termined by the quantity, both in 
Latin and Greek. ‘To misplace the 
accent, in either language, is to dis- 
regard the established rules of the 
tongue, but is not to be confounded 
with corrupting or changing the quan- 
tity, with which it has no necessary 
connexion. Since then, neither in 
(ireek nor Latin, are we accustomed 
to pay any other attention to the 
quantity than to place the accent 
where we apprehend the quantity re- 
quires it should be, we may see that 
the charge brought against the Greek 
accents, of corrupting the quantity, 
resolves itself into this: that the 
Greek accents are not placed where 
the quantity requires that they should 
be, according to the rules which we 
have been used to observe. This is 
very true, and this is the whole 
amount of the objection. The rules 
we have been used to observe are 
those which regulate the Latin accent : 
the rules which regulated the Greek 
accent happen to be somewhat dif- 
ferent from these: and therefore we 
suppose that the Greek accents are 
hot where the quantity requires that 
they should be. First we say, they 
corrupt the quantity: this means 
merely, that they are not conformed 
to the quantity in the way prescribed 
by acertain rule: this rule is that of 
the Latin accent: and the objection 
rightly stated ends in this: the rules 
ot the Greek accent differ from those 
of the Latin. For example ; the laws 
of Greck require that the accent of 
OAULTOG should be on the first syllable : 
this gives offence: we say the quantity 
's corrupted, we mean the accent is 
misplaced: and why? because it is 
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not placed where it would be placed 
in Latin. Such then Ll eonecive is the 
explanation of a mystery which has 
puzzled some learned men more than 
one would have thought possible. 

We have now taken a view of the 
true nature of quantity and accent ; 
we have marked the essential distine- 
tion that there exists between them, 


and the nature of that dependence of 


the one on the other which is created 
by the usages of different languages. 
We have thus been able to trace the 
ground of that opinion, that the 
Greek accents are inconsistent with 
the quantity: shewing that it amounts 
to no more than that they are incon- 
sistent with the Latin aecents. Al- 
though, however, this be the true 
ground of the objection, as generally 
felt by those that urge it, there is 
still a more rational form into which 
it can be thrown, and which it will 
be proper to consider. It is obvious 
enough that there is no reason for 
requiring the pronunciation of Greek 
to be conforined to the rules of Latin: 
but it has been alleged, that our pre- 
sent Greek accentuation is not really 
the genuine ancient method; and to 
confirm this opinion, it has been said 
that it is naturally inconsistent with 
the observance of the quantity. Each 
of these positions I shall now endea- 
vour to disprove. 

In the first place, [ shall attempt 
to shew by direct evidence from an- 
tiquity, that the place of the Greek 
accent is the same now that it was in 
ancient times. In this place it may 
be well to take notice, that when the 
antiquity of our Greek accents is as- 
serted, we are not to be understood 
as speaking of the little strokes by 
which they are expressed in writing, 
but of the tones themselves which are 
represented by them, The marks are 
indeed of no modern date; but as I 
believe that few will be inelined to 
quarrel with them who believe that 
they correctly point out the ancient 
pronunciation, I shall dismiss the 
consideration of them very briefly. 
It is admitted that they were not 
used in the time of Aristotle: their 
introduction, in some form, is ascribed 
by the ancients to Aristophanes the 
gramumarian, who flourished about 
200 years before Christ, and to whoin 
the invention of the marks of punctu- 
ation is also attributed ; but after his 
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time, their reception into general use fix, a lasting standard of tone for 
is supposed to have been but very pronouncing every word and almost 
gradual. It is reasonably conjectured every syllable of it. I am a friend to 
that they were employed not so much the cause, and think an advocate 
for the use of native Greeks, as of wanting; since that which calls jtself 
foreigners studying the language, in the learned world is thoroughly in- 
the same way as we may, at this day, clined to blot out this ancient charac. 
see them resorted to in Italian orother ter from the book of learning, and 
foreign elementary books. If the ob- had rather lose it entirely, than be 
jection to these marks is simply that at the pains of understanding it at 
they are less ancient than some of the all.” 

authors in which we find them, the But, to return to my argument, | 
very same may be urged against the shall now produce some evidence from 
use of the small Greek and Roman ancient authors to prove that our 
letters, as well as the marks of aspira- present Greek accents are genuine, 
tion and punctuation, which are at that is, that they occupy the same 
least equally modern: that is, under places which they did in ancient days. 
the notion of restoring the native sim- These quotations will first prove, in 
plicity of the language, we shall ob- general, that the Greek accentuation 
ject toits most valuable improvements. was in many points difierent from the 
In living tongues, it is true, the use of Latin, and secondly, that it corre- 
written accents is rarely carried be- sponded in all the particulars which 
yond dictionaries and elementary can be ascertained with that which 
books; but in dead languages we now appears in our printed copies. 
stand in need of further assistance, This being all the evidence the subject 
and ought not to quarrel with the admits of, is all that can fairly be 
helps that ingenious men have in- required, and indeed is sufficient, | 
vented to facilitate our progress. It think, to produce the most satisfactory 
is not easy to assign a reason why the conviction. The following passage 
accents in all languages should not as from Quinctilian proves, in general, 
regularly be written as the letters: both that the Greek accentuation 
they are certainly not less essential to differed from the Latin, and that it 
speech, not less significant in their presented that variety which we still 
meaning, not less permanent and in- find init. It also proves, in partict- 
tegral parts of every word. In some lar, that in Greek the acute and cir- 
languages, as in the Latin, they are cumflex accents were often found on 
determined by rules so simple and the last syllable, which also corre- 
constant, that the use of written marks sponds with our books. “* Sed ac- 
is less necessary. But what are we to centus cum rigore quodam tum sim 
do without them in Greek, in which litudine ips& minus suaves habemus, 
their position is as irregular and va- quia ultima syllaba nec acuta unquam 
rious as in our own language? If we excitatur, nec inflexa circumducitur, 
reject the written accents, we are sed in gravem, vel duas graves, cadit 
reduced to the inevitable alternative semper. Itaque tanto est serme 
of adopting the Latin system, which Grecus Latino jucundior, ut nostri 
is to actin open defiance of the un- poete, quoties dulce esse carmen 
equivocal testimony of antiquity. voluerunt, illorum id nominibus ex 
These remarks, which relate simply ornent.” Lib. xii. cap. x. It is truly 
to the use of the written marks, and remarkable, that what our modern 
not to the tones themselves, I will literati decry in the Greek as a bar 
close by transcribing an extract from barism, was by the ancient Roman 
a letter written to Foster by an emi- critics and poets deemed a beautiful 
nent and learned friend: “I am a_ peculiarity of which their own lan- 
great admirer,” he says, “of that guage was destitute. In another place, 
contrivance of accentuation ; and look the same writer, having observed that 
upon it as a remarkable invention, many Roman grammarians — 
framed by the most ingenious people that all foreign words adopted into 
that ever appeared in the welll, for Latin should be made conformable to 
adorning their language to the utmost the usages of that’ tongue, gives the 
degree of refinement ; and for settling, following instance : « Inde Olympo et 
as far as human wit and wisdom can tyranno acutam imediam syllabam @e- 
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derunt, quia, duabus longis sequenti- 
bus, primam brevem acui noster 
sermo non patitur.”” Lib. i. cap. v. 
In Latin it was not allowed to put 
the acute accent on the first syllables 
of such words as Olympus and tyran- 
nus, because their penultima is long : 
but it is implied that the Greek usage 
did this; that is, that they were ac- 
cented as we now mark them, ‘OdAvm- 
os, TUoavves. I may observe, in pass- 
ing, that there is no instance in which 
our written Greek accents are thought 
more objectionable than in such as 
these. In another passage, having 
observed that his countrymen some- 
times erred in substituting a circum- 
flex accent for a grave, especially in 
Greek words, he instances the word 
Aroeds, which the best Latin masters 
he says directed to be made acute on 
the first, and therefore grave on the 
second. Plutarch, in his Lives of the 
Ten Orators, says that Demosthenes 
was censured for some peculiarities in 
his speech; among other things, as 
tpomapofvvwy, the word AckxAnrisy, i. e. 
pronouncing it AcxAymoy, as we do 
now. Servius, an ancient Roman 
writer, remarks on that line of the 
Maeid, ‘‘ Ubi tot Simois,” &c. “* Hoe 
nomen, Simois, integrum ad nos 
transiit, uude suo accentu profertur : 
nam si esset latinum in antepenultima 
haberet accentum quia secunda a fine 
brevis est.” When therefore I find 
the word in our Greek books accented 
Liueus, my good opinion of our pre- 
sent system is confirmed. In Apol- 
lonius Dyscolos, an old grammarian 
of the age of the Antonines, we find 
many notices of the accents: observ- 
ing the custom of the A®olic dialect, 
he says, AvAeig éucs Bapéws. This con- 
firms our common Greek, which makes 
it oxyton. Stephanos, another old 
writer, remarks, ‘‘ Aavals’ o€dveras To 
Aavaris, td BE AdAsc Avoduxids Bapuveras.”” 
Ammonius, a writer about two cen- 
turies after Christ, who was also the 
tutor of Origen, wrote a work enti- 
tled * Teg) éuolwy xa eo rik cw.” 
In this book we have abundant evi- 
dence that in his day Greek was ac- 
cented just as we now see it, He 
often notices the distinction which 
accent makes in words otherwise 
alike. For instance, he says that 
WY PKG, ToomEMomwMives, Means One 
who lives in the country, but that 4y- 





iKkos, BoomavoluTovws, signifies clown- 
ish in manners. ‘This work is printed 
at the end of Scapula’s Lexicon, and 
may therefore readily be examined. 
If it would not transgress the limits 
which it is proper for me to assign to 
this paper, [ could multiply such quo- 
tations. I produce these merely as 
examples of the sort of evidence on 
which the credit of the Greek aecents 
rests. These ancient testimonies 
serve only to confirm what would 
without them be quite sufficient evi- 
dence, the authority of all our manu- 
script and printed copies, and the 
actual usage of the living Greeks. 

I consider it, therefore, as proved 
by the concurrence of all the evidence 
which antiquity furnishes on the point, 
that the ancient Greeks laid the accent 
where we now find it written, as well 
as that the accentual marks, though 
not so old as the usage which they 
represent, lay claim to quite sufficient 
antiquity to preclude all just objection 
on that score. The only argument 
which has been really influential in 
causing the rejection of the accents, 
has been the apprehension that they 
are inconsistent with the just obser- 
vance of quantity and the rhythm of 
verse. I have already shewn, that 
the majority of those who prefer this 
charge are such as do not pay any 
real regard to quantity in any case, 
and that they mean something differ- 
ent by it from that which it prop rly 
expresses. It shall now be my busi- 
ness to shew that there is no real 
ground for it in its true sense; that 
there is no natural inconsistency in 
the Greek accents, and the proper ob- 
servance of quantity. The point of 
difference between the Greek and La- 
tin accentuation, which is the principal 

round of objection against the former, 
is this: whereas the Latin rule is, 
that in polysyllables, if the penultima 
be long, the accent shall rest upon it ; 
the Greek rule, not turning on the 

uantity of the penultima, but on that 
of the last syllable, enacts, that if the 
last be long, the accent shall rest on 
the penultima, but if the last be short, 
then it shall rest on the antepenultima. 
Hence, in such a word as #ico5, the 
Greek accent falls on the first syllable, 
while the usage of Latin would place 
it on the second. It is no wonder that 
we, who are early instructed in the 
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Latin rule, and never familiarized with 
the Greek, especially as the Latin is, 
in this respect, more agreeable to 
the English, should conceive that the 
Gireek accent is not properly con- 
formed to the quantity. ‘Thus in the 
instance before us, we may think that 
the long quantity of the second sylla- 
ble of jdses can hardly be preserved 
if the tone is elevated on the first. 
The ear is the only judge in this mat- 
ter; but as far as reason goes, it 
would be impossible to shew that this 
particular predicament of the second 
syllable is more unfavourable to its 
quantity than any other, Moreover, 
as we have already shewn, that in 
words of this class the ancient Greeks 
actually did accent the first syllable, 
and at the same time prolong the 
second, that fact alone is suflicient to 
shew that there can be nothing in this 
usage contrary to natural euphony. 
But for the sake of argument I will 
wave these considerations, and illus- 
trate the use of the Greek accents 
simply by reference to our native lan- 
guage. For this purpose I have to 
observe that, in many English words, 
we may perceive, beside the principal 
accent, another tone on some other 
syllable, which, approaching in nature 
to the first, may be called a second- 
ary accent. For example, I should 
say there ts a secondary accent on the 
first syllable of the word wniversa/, on 
the third of the word matrimony, and 
on the second of the word schoo/mas- 
ter. This, I think, gives the clue to 
the Greek pronunciation. In English 
we may observe that these secondary 
accents are capable of sustaining verse 
almost as well as the primary. Wit- 
ness the line, ; 
Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame. 


In this instance there is something 
of long quantity to help the accent, 
but in the following this secondary 
uccent, even on a short syllable, is 
suihcient. ; 


Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 


I allude to the first syllable of the 
word aromatic. Now, I presume that 
in Greek, the long syllables, especially 
those most essential to the rhythm, 
although not bearing the principal 
accent of the word, were yet sustained 


by something like this sevondary ac. 
cent of ours. And if this be just, jt 
will follow, that the principles of 
rhythm in the two languaves are not so 
widely different as they might other. 
wise appear. It will shew, also, how 
foolish the question is that has been 
proposed, viz. whether the prouunei- 
ation of Greek is better conducted by 
accent or quantity? “ It is a ques. 
tion,’’ observes Foster, “ of like kind 
with the following, whether in walking 
a man had better use his right or his 
left leg singly.” This doctrine of 
the secondary tones I will now apply 
more particularly to the pronuncia- 
tion of the several varieties of Greek 
words, and trust, in this way, to shew 
that the genuine utterance of this no- 
ble language may easily be attained by 
any Englishman who will bestow com- 
mon pains upon it, 
Take, for instance, the first line of 
Homer’s Iliad : 
Mjviv cede, Mex, Myrniddew Aysdfios. 
In the second word we encounter 
an accent on the first syllable, follow- 
ed by a long penultima. If we pro- 
nounce this word like the English, 
honesty, our ear will tell us that the 
just rhythm is lost. We must, there- 
fore, seek for a model a similar En- 
glish word, accented, indeed, on the 
first syllable, but carrying also a se- 
condary accent on a long peuultima. 
Let us then pronounce the word aed 
somewhat as we do the English words, 
schdol.master, man-eater, and other 
compounds of this description. I do 
not say that these English words will 
serve as exact models for the Greek ; 
they fail in respect to quantity, as En- 
glish pronunciation always does, but 
in relation to the accent, I think they 
are very fair examples. Again, such 
a word as qdiddvOownes may be pro- 
nounced somewhat as our word elon- 
gated, taking care to utter the third 
syllable distinctly and firmly, and to 
dwell on it a proper time. Such a 
word as JéAw resembles our word head- 
ache, when well pronounced. Such a 
word as arwyes may be pronounced 
like our word, undone, or herein; and 
such a one as Aaumades will not be 
misrepresented by such as out-sitted, 
however. These will be sufiicient to 
serve as examples of all others. Ano- 
ther mode in which an idea may be 
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conveved of the just pronunciation is, 
by throwing the syllables into new 
combinations, as in the following ex- 
ainple : 


~ bee) autatel Re ~ 
My vive esdeTea THANIAa Ow ax sAn?s. 


If the line be read as if thus writ- 
ten, the accents will be pretty well 
expressed, without injury to the quan- 
tity. It really appears to me, that 
from such examples as these, a very 
sufficient idea may be formed of the 
true nature of ancient Greek pronun- 
ciation; and may enable us, if so dis- 
posed, to restore to living utterance 
those long-neglected marks which at 
present seem but as melancholy mo- 
numents of the lost graces of Grecian 
diction. But whether or not we deem 
it expedient actually to adopt them 
in practice, these examples may con- 
vince us that there is no manner of 
difficulty in supposing that they once 
formed the rule of pronunciation, and 
might again, if it were thought desi- 
rable. 

But suppose it admitted, that in 
pursuing the plan here recommended, 
our English students will, after all, be 
often found neglecting the quantity in 
favour of the accent, is this so shock- 
ing? Let me beg the reader to con- 
sider whether it can take place in any 
greater degree than it does on the 
received plan. In our books we see 
the word audoréous, but our schools 
teach us to read it aotegus. If the 
alvocate for the accents is charged 
with lengthening the third syllable of 
this word, may he not with equal jus- 
ice accuse his opponents of length- 
ening the eens And when the 
last syllable is long, as in «yarn, how 
's its quantity better consulted by 
reading it ayamy? As to the long 
penultima, if it were true that placing 
the accent upon it was of any advan- 
tage to its quantity, the Latin mode 
would so far be preferable ; but upon 
the same principle the Greek would 
have the advantage in numberless other 
instances, such as exei, ayamady, which 
We read éxa, dyanay. So that, judg- 
ing even by the standard of our own 
prejudices, the one system seems but 
little more favourable to quantity than 
the other. The fact is, that through 
the whole subject we are apt to fall 
ito the error of thinking a syllable 
long when it is accented, and the con- 
trary. But this notion is wholly un- 
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tenable, and not less so in respect to 
the Latin than the Greek, as is too 
evident to need proof. The Greek 
practice of depressing, in many cases, 
the long penultima is common to the 
English and many other modern lan- 
guages, as in such words as chémistry, 
industry: but the Greeks were, at the 
same time, mindful of their quantity, 
which we neglect. , 
The advantages of retaining and 
observing the tones are many. ‘To say 
nothing of that pleasing effect noticed 
by Dionysios, when he says of them, 
KAimteos TH WoiKiAla Tol Kopos,” and 
which Quinctilian so well contrasts 
with the heavy monotony of the La- 
tins; to say nothing of this, their use 
is exceedingly great in determining the 
sense of words, between which there 
is no other distinction, At the end 
of Scapula’s Lexicon is given a list of 
above 800 words, differing from one 
another only in their signification and 
accent. But a still greater number of 
such words is derived from the inflee- 
tions of nouns and verbs, of which this 
list takes no notice, though they are, 
perhaps, less easy to distinguish than 
the others. It is useful to discrimi- 
nate at a glance, bea, a goddess, from 
bia, a spectacle; but we are more 
likely to be at a loss between ayopa, 
a market, and ayope%, to a market, 
ayopas, of a market, and ayopas, mar- 
hets: oragain, between rojoas, to do, 
noncas, he would do, and molqrau, 
make for thyself. Vt may be said that 
the context will point out all these 
distinctions ; and no doubt it is true, 
that with sufficient pains, the sense of 
a passage may generally be thus de- 
termined. And if we went on to 
strike out from Greek half the vowels, 
and reduce it to the condition of He- 
brew without points, the sense might 
still in pessoa be ascertained, But 
then the difficulty would be much 
greater ; and what ordinary scholar is 
there to whom additional facility in 
understanding Greek would not be an 
acquisition? But it is said that the 
accents have not the authority of the 
original author. ‘This is true, but 
not more so than that the distinction 
of < and », o and w, in Homer, is in the 
same predicament. But surely it 1s 
sufficient, in all ordinary cases, to be 
guided in our studies by directions, 
which having first been made while 
Greek was flourishing in purity, have 
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received the accumulated sanction of 
the learned from that day to the pre- 
sent. In general, what we want in read- 
ing ancient authors, is a more ready 
apprehension of their sense; when 
once suggested to our minds, its own 
propriety warrants it genuine. On the 
whole, therefore, I can by no means 
assent to Dr. Jones’s assertion in his 
Preface, that the study of the accents 
**does not bring in return the smallest 
advantage to the learner.” I have no 
hesitation in avowing my opinion, 
that the knowledge and practical use 
of the accents, will do more towards 
forming a correct and elegant Greek 
scholar, than all the acquaintance with 
Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac, that ever 
was acquired ; nor do I think it pos- 
sible that any one can beceme a fi- 
nished and able Greek scholar without 
this knowledge. A hundred proprie- 
ties and elegancies of the language 
will inevitably escape him. 

The plan of retaining the cireum- 
flex without the acute appears to me 
particularly unfortunate: the econo- 
my of the circumflex depends essen- 
tially on that of the acute, and thus 
shorn of its kindred, it appears but as 
one of the ‘ discerpta membra” of a 
mangled system, 

Before [ close, I must acknowledge 
that I am indebted for many of the 
foregoing remarks and authorities to 
Foster’s Essay on Accent and Quan- 
tity, an excellent work, to which I 
with pleasure refer the reader for 
fuller information. In one point, I 
think this author not quite correct : 
it is when he considers English verse 
as essentially founded on quantity like 
the ancient: but I have explained my 
own view of this point already. Mr. 
Foster observes, in conclusion, that the 
Greek language, treated as it has been 
in this matter, might adopt the com- 
plaint of Philomela in the epigram : 

Pidocay euyy Bisco, Kai ecberey 


*E\Adda poyny. 


T. F. B. 
a 

Sir, March 23, 1823. 
BOUT two years ago there ap- 
yeared in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, (XVI. 88—101,] “ An Inquiry 
respecting Private Property, and the 
Authority and Perpetuity of the Apos- 
tolic Institution of a Community of 
Goods.” Having long been a great 
admirer and humble supporter of the 


Mr, Owen's Plan. 


plan of Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, 
in so far as regards its arrangements 
for facilitating mutual and voluntary 
co-operation, I was delighted to find 
that the scheme was advocated on 
Christian — by a gentleman 
so admirably qualified for the task, as 
the writer of the Essay above alluded 
to; and I fondly hoped, that, having 
been once started, a subject so inte. 
resting and important, in every point 
of view, would have undergone a 
thorough discussion. But although | 
have been hitherto disappointed in this 
expectation, I do not yet despair of 
seeing a portion of your work devoted 
to such a discussion, so as to lead us 
to some distinct conclusion as to the 
merits of the plan. 

Ever since I turned my attention to 
the subject, it has appeared to me, 
that the enlightened body of Chris- 
tians among whom your Repository 
circulates, are, of all others, the best 
qualified to appreciate the force of 
Mr. Owen’s arguments, and to reduce 
his theory to practice. He has given 
great offence to the religious world by 
a proposition to which the great ma- 
jority of Unitarians will have no difli- 
culty in subscribing ; namely, “ that 
the character is formed for and not 
by the individual.” This, you are 
aware, is saying no more than is main- 
tained by the advocates of the doc- 
trine of Philosophical Necessity. To 
them, therefore, it can give no of- 
fence, nor excite the slightest feeling 
of alarm for the stability of the Chris- 
tian religion. Nor, indeed, ought our 
Calvinist brethren to take offence at 
an axiom which lies at the root of 
their system, and which President 
Edwards, one of their ablest wmters, 
has irrefragably defended in an elabo- 
rate piece of argumentation. It must, 
however, be confessed that, in so do- 
ing, he has exposed to the full light 
of day the horrid deformity of that 
dogma, which dooms to eternal ml- 
sery vast numbers of human beings 
who are precisely what their Maker 
determined that they should be. With 
this gross inconsistency we have 2? 
concern. 

But I really do not see why any 
man, who has the good of his fellow- 
creatures at heart, should reject the 
plan of Mr. Owen, on account of any 
supposed error in his metaphysice, 
notions. The practical tendency © 
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his doctrine accords with the general 
conduct of all wise parents, tutors and 
governors, inasmuch as all such will 
prefer the prevention to the correction 
of evil, and will studiously endeavour 
to place those under their authority 
in circumstances the most favourable 
to the formation of virtuous habits 
and dispositions ; and will strive to 
remove, as far as possible, all tempta- 
tions to vice. On this ground the 
Necessitarian and the Libertarian can 
and do daily meet. Nor will any dif- 
ference arise between them as to the 
expediency of gaining their object by 
kind rather than by coercive measures, 
if it can be clearly proved that, when- 
ever they have been fairly tried, the 
former are far more eflicient than the 
latter. No Christian can dispute the 
obligation of that precept which com- 
mands us to ‘‘ overcome evil with 

od,” 

Having thus endeavoured to remove 
a stumbling-block, which has pre- 
vented the great mass of serious 
Christians from advancing even to the 
threshold of Mr. Owen’s fabric, per- 
mit me to advert to another principle 
of his plan, which has proved a rock 
of offence to men of the world. I al- 
lude to the community of interests 
which it proposes to establish among 
the slated members of his villages 
of unity and mutual co-operation. This 
proposal is prima facie opposed to a 
prejudice almost indelibly imprinted 
on the minds of Englishmen. 


“ But foster’d even by Freedom, ills an- 

noy: 

That independence Britons prize too 

high, - 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the 
social tie, 

The self-dependent lordlings stand 
alone, 

All kindred claims that soften life un- 
known.” 


Although few persons of reflection 
would be hardy enough to deny, that 
it can only be by a progressive union 
of interests that any great advance can 
be made in the career of civilization ; 
yet the generality of philanthropic 
writers, in their schemes for ines. 
rating the condition of the working 
classes, always assume the necessity 
* preserving sacred the present divi- 
sion of mankind into separate fami- 

» from a persuasion (no doubt) 








that to break down these walls of se- 
paration would be to destroy that love 
of independence which is supposed to 
lie at the root of our dignity, and of 
some of our best qualities. I can 
readily conceive that the association of 
the ideas of conventual or ccenobitic 
life, with the austeritics and absurdities 
of Monachism, tended, after the Refor- 
mation, to excite strong prejudices in 
this country against institutions hav- 
ing any resemblance to a state of so- 
ciety, 1a which men were bound by 
rigid laws not only to do many things 
that ran counter to their natural in. 
clinations, but even to perform duties 
accordant with their tastes and dis- 
positions. As compared with such a 
system of discipline, the right of dis- 
posing of one’s time and property 
according to one’s own pleasure, must 
have appeared far preterable, though 
at the sacrifice of much of the security 
and. freedom from worldly care which 
belong to caonobitic life. But besides 
the limitation of liberty, which is sup- 
posed to be involved in that state of 
society, there is a strong repugnance 
on the part of enterprising, skilful 
and careful individuals, to share the 
produce of their industry with the in- 
dolent and imbecile; and to overcome 
this feeling, the enforcement of Chris- 
tian precepts has hitherto proved in- 
effectual, with few exceptions. Un- 
less, therefore, the scheme of union 
projected by Mr. Owen can be relieved 
from these grand objections; that 
is to say, unless it can be proved to 
be consistent with the enjoyment both 
of individual liberty and of private 
property, | cannot indulge a sanguine 
expectation that it will be generally 
adopted by a people so tenacious of 
freedom, and of the fruits of their 
personal industry and skill, as are the 
inhabitants of this island. 

Happily, however, it appears, (in 
my humble apprehension,) that these 
highly-cherished privileges may be not 
only preserved, but enlarged by the 
proposed change in our mode of life. 
For, in the first place, each society 
must consist of voluntary associates ; 
and the parties thus associated will be 
competent to establish such rules for 
their own government, as do not in- 
terfere with the general laws of the 
country. A member of one of these 
communities would, of course, reserve 
the right of withdrawing from it at 
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pleasure, and while he remained in it, 
would have a voice in the election of 
ts officers, and be himself eligible to 
office. This is calculated to elevate 
and not to depress the human charac- 
ter. Provision must be made for the 
enjoyment of privacy, as well as for 
social meetings ; and each adult indi- 
vidual would consider his chambers 
as secure from intrusion, as a house- 
keeper now does his own fire-side. 
And, with respect to property, it is 
by no means an essential part of the 
scheme, that a member of an associa- 
tion should throw into a common 
fund whatever property he might pos- 
sess on joining it. All that would be 
meqnltel of him, would be to bear his 
fair proportion of the expenditure, on 
the condition of participating in the 
aggregate produce of the common la- 
bour. Thus, supposing the expense 
of living, in one of these communities, 
to be 50/ per head per annum, a 
person possessing 10,0007. would be 
enabled to lay by the excess of his 
income beyond that sum, and, more- 
over, to augment his accumulations 
by his share of the profits of the so- 
ciety. 

It appears to me that the great 
error of Reformers has consisted in 
their attempting to begin where they 
ought to leave off. That an entire 
and unreserved community of goods 
will eventually take place among the 
individuals thus associated, I have not 
the shadow of a doubt: but this most 
desirable state of things will be brought 
about gradually, in proportion as the 
wealth of the society shall increase. 

And here permit me to observe, 
that there appear to be but two ways 
whereby union and love and piety can 
be rendered prevalent in the world 
—the one is by combating the selfish 
principle by arguments having refer- 
ence to a future state; the other, by 
surrounding mankind with the objects 
of their desire, and thus removing the 
temptations which have hitherto prov- 
ed too strong for virtue. Far be it 
from me to underrate the power of 
those motives which our holy religion 
affords to the 
painful and self-denying duties. We 
know that these motives have enabled 
men to triumph over dangers, diffi- 
culties and sufferings the most appal- 
ing to our nature: but I do humbly 
conceive, that in causing the know. 
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ledge and the love of divine truth te 
cover the earth, it is probable that 
Providence will smooth the way to 
the practice of Christian morality, and 
that the grand improvements which 
have been made in the contrivances 
for shortening human labour, are in. 
dications of such a design. Mr. Owen 
has stated, and he has been at consi- 
derable pains to ascertain the facet, 
that the productive powers of Great 
Britain and Ireland at the present day 
are equal to the constant daily labour 
of 350 millions of able-bodied men ; 
a power capable of being indefinitely 
increased. As society is at present 
constituted, this vast power is in a 
great measure opposed to the interests 
of the working classes, who constitute 
the great majority of the people. All 
that is requisite to convert this evil 
into a blessing, is, to associate man- 
kind on such principles as shall give 
to the respective communities a 
common interest in the produce of 
labour, aided by these grand iecha- 
nical agents ; and as it is clear to de- 
monstration, that, under the proposed 
arrangements, the village communities 
could, with perfect ease, raise and 
manufacture more of every article ot 
necessity, of comfort and of conveni- 
ence, than would suffice to satisfy the 
wants of each individual, the axe 
would be laid at the root of those nu- 
merous vices which spring from cu- 
pidity. Poverty is not favourable to 
the growth of virtue ; nor can We rea- 
sonably expect that the arguments 
urged by divines and philosophers to 
prove the wisdom of Providence ™ 
permitting of so great a disparity as 
has hitherto existed in the conaitions 
of mankind, will ever reconcile the 
poor to their lot, so long as they per 
ceive that their teachers are as keen 
as others in the pursuit of the good 
things of this life. It is not the ac- 
quisition of wealth that is reprehen¢- 
ed; but the rendering its acquisition" 
the final end of our efforts. Methods 
to acquire riches are necessarily me 
thods of wisdom and good conduct: 
the dissolute rarely grow rich. 

No man is more firmly convinced 
than I am, that all the past dispeus?- 
tions of Providence have been ores 
in perfect wisdom and goodness, -_ 
consequently, that the existence, . 
rather the wide prevalence of wretcae 
poverty, was designed to answer @ PU 























ose worthy of Infinite Benevolence: 
and what purpose appears more wor- 
thy than that of exciting in us first 
an earnest desire, and, subsequently, 
the most strenuous efforts to mitigate, 
and eventually to eradicate this pro- 
lific source of evil? Let us not deify 
error, but fortify our minds with the 
consolatory belief, that the omnipo- 
tence of truth will gain the victory 
over all error. 

But although it is evident that, 
when combined in the mode proposed, 
men will be able to create a supera- 
bundance of wealth for all, it does 
not follow that they will therefore 
take up their rest in mere worldly 
enjoyments, to the neglect of their 
intellectual and spiritual interests. 
The consciousness that they possess 
the power at all times of satisfying 
their wants, will serve to correct the 
passion for accumulation which is 
now so predominant in some minds. 
We perceive that, together with those 
discoveries which, as before observed, 
have thus given to the present genc- 
ration such unbounded means of cre. 
ating wealth, a thirst for knowledge 
has also sprung up among us, and a 
disposition to confer upon all ranks 
the benefits of education. As the 
case now stands, education unfortu- 
nately serves but too often to render 
the subjects of it but the more sensi- 
ble of their abject condition, and to 
generate feelings of envy and hostility 
towards those who enjoy advantages 
which they cannot hope to obtain by 
legitimate efforts: hence the violent 
desire to change political institutions, 
which is a strong feature of the pre- 
sent times. ‘The more I reflect, the 
more do I perceive the wisdom of that 
exhortation which prescribes to Chris- 
fans a due submission to the consti- 
tuted authorities, be they of what cha- 
racter they may, except in cases where 
the authority of the magistrate comes 
'n competition with the laws of God. 
- surely was not the design of our 
“aviour and of his apostles to inculcate 
Principles of abject servility ; far from 
it; the spirit of Christianity is the 
‘pirit of liberty : and it is destined to 
subvert tyranny of every kind. Sut 
the Weapons of our warfare are not 
a “> victory is to be achieved 
* pn force. Generally speaking, 
n_ countries, magistrates are a ter- 
°F to evil-doers, and are not disposed 
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to harm those who are followers of 


that which is good. The fact is, that if 
serious Christians would but combine 
together to do all the good to each 
other, which can be effected consis- 
tently with the laws as they exist, they 
would inevitably attain a far greater 
degree of wealth, and liberty, and 
ease, than is procurable by mere 
changes in political institutions. And 
the errors and deformities of bad laws 
or of misrule, would be better ex- 
posed when peaceable and industrious 
communities could clearly shew how 
those causes tended to obstruct their 
progress, than by the clamorous and 
indiscriminate censures which popular 
meetings are so ready to found often 
upon very defective information as to 
the real occasion of their sufferings. 

But I am becoming too diffuse, and 
must compress ny remaining obser- 
vations into the narrowest possible 
compass. 

It would be unreasonable to expect 
any man to change his habits of life, 
unless we are prepared to shew that 
some valuable and obvious good is at- 
tainable by the change. ‘To the poor 
the gospel is preached ; and it is theres 
fore to such as groan under the cares 
and difficulties and privations which 
are attendant upon the present isolated 
mode of life, to those with whom the 
great business of life is to live, that 
we address ourselves with the best 
hopes of success. 

We see such ready to transport 
themselves to distant foreign lands; 
to incur the dangers of the seas and 
of unhealthy climes, and even to plant 
themselves in the neighbourhood of 
savage tribes, if a hope is held out, 
that by such a change they will be 
enabled to reap the fair fruits of their 
industry, and escape from the bur- 
thens which in their own country press 
them to the earth, Now I venture 
boldly to aflirm, that the very same 
amount of capital which is thus ex- 
pended in aniline a new settlement, 
if employed at home under arrange- 
ments similar to those projected by 
Mr. Owen, would infallibly effect their 
purpose far more easily and securely 
than any, the most plausible scheme 
of emigration. ‘Those who, like my- 
self, have carefully studied the co-ope- 
rative plan, aided by machinery, will 
not for a moment dispute its power 
to increase, in a tenfold proportion, 
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the produce of any given amount of 
labour or of capital, as at present 
employed. The mind should be stea- 
dily fixed on this point. It would 
lead me to encroach too much upon 
your indulgence were I to prove, by 
an induction of particulars, the propo- 
sition above laid down. Suffice it to 
say, that by combined operations, all 
that is now performed in society may 
be performed with far more celerity, 
economy and effect than it is at pre- 
sent. A community of 1000 persons 
could be provided for with little more 
trouble than is required to provide for 
a family. The food could be prepared 
in the most approved manner; the 
children educated on the best princi- 
ples, under the eye of their parents ; 
every rational recreation could be rea- 
dily commanded, and the social quali- 
ties of all elicited and cultivated, with- 
out prejudice to domestic enjoyments. 
Nine-tenths of the females would be 
liberated from the drudgery to which 
they are now subjected, and would 
thus be enabled not ouly to apply the 
time saved to such works as would 
increase the wealth of the society, 
but to cultivate their minds, and thus 
to become better companions. I speak 
of course of the working classes: but 
even those in better circumstances 
would, under such a system, experi- 
ence a great change for the better. 
There can, perhaps, be no better test 
for the excellency of any social scheme, 
than the effect which it is calculated 
to produce upon the female character : 
and in this point of view, that of Mr. 
Owen challenges the support of the 
fair sex. 

Assuming the power of the scheme 
to increase the wealth and comfort of 
the associated parties, let us inquire 
what are the objections to its imme- 
diate adoption. 

I have already adverted to the sup- 
posed evil of resigning that independ- 
ence which operates so strongly to 
render us anti-social beings. I would 
fain flatter myself that | have shaken, 
if 1 have not overturned this formi- 
dable barrier. 

But is it probable that union could 
be preserved among the members of a 
society formed upon the proposed 
plan? 

** What can we reason but from what 
we know?’’ We know that where an 
object deemed valuable is in view, men 
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both can and do unite with great 
constancy to pursue it : we see this in 
trading companies, in literary socie- 
ties, in collegiate institutions, and jp 
navies and armies. Men scruple not 
for the sake of the advantages accruing 
from the military profession, to subject 
themselves, during life, to the greatest 
hazards and inconveniences, and to 
strict and often harsh discipline. But, 
in point of fact, we have the best 
proofs from history that societies con- 
stituted on principles far less rational 
and liberal than are now proposed, 
have been held together, and existed 
for ages: and, at this very day, there 
exist in America, communities bearing 
a strong resemblance to the proposed 
villages of union and mutual co-opera- 
tion which have thriven and prospered, 
and are increasing rapidly in numbers. 
I allude to the Harmonists, of whom 
a very interesting account is given in 
a pamphlet published at New York, 
by a committee of religious persons 
who are endeavouring to multiply 
these societies. 

But will men in a community of 
mutual and combined interests be as 
industrious as when employed for their 
individual gain ? 

I shall answer this question in the 
words of Mr. Owen.* ** It has been, 
and still is, a received opinion among 
theorists in political economy, that man 
can provide better for himself, and 
more advantageously for the public, 
when left to his own individual exer- 
tions, opposed to, and in competition 
with his fellows, than when aided by 
any social arrangement which shall 
unite his interests individually and 
generally with society. ‘This principle 
of individual interest, opposed as it 
is perpetually, to the public good, 
is considered by the most celebrated 
political economists to be the corner 
stone of the social system, and with- 
out which society could not subsist. 
Yet, when they shall know themselves 
and discover the wonderful effects 
which combination and unity cae 
produce, they will acknowledge, that 
the present arrangement of society 
the most anti-social, impolitic and 
irrational, that can be devised ; that, 
under its influence, ali the superior 
and valuable qualities of nam» 





* Report to the County of Lanark, 
4to, p. 28. 











ture are repressed from infancy, and 
that the most unnatural means are 
used to bring out the most ijurious 
propensities ; in short, that the ut- 
most pains are taken to make that 
which by nature is the most delightful 
compound for producing excellence 
and happiness, absurd, imbecile and 
wretched. Such is the conduct now 
pursued by those who are called the 
best and wisest of the present genera- 
tion, although there is not one rational 
object to be gained by it. From this 
principle of individual interest have 
arisen all the divisions of mankind, the 
endless errors and mischiefs of class, 
sect, party, and of national antipa- 
thies, creating the angry and malevo- 
lent passions, and all the crimes and 
misery with which the human race 
has been hitherto afflicted. In short, 
if there be one closet doctrine more 
contrary to the truth than another, it 
is the notion that individual interest, 
as that term is now understood, is a 
more advantageous principle on which 
to found the social system, for the 
benefit of all, or of any, than the 
principle of union and mutual co- 
operation. The former acts like an 
immense weight to repress the most 
valuable faculties and dispositions, and 
to give a wrong direction to all the 
human powers. It is one of those 
magnificent errors, (if the expression 
may be allowed,) that when enforced 
in practice, brings ten thousand evils 
in its train. The principle on which 
these economists proceed, instead of 
adding to the wealth of nations or of 
individuals, is itself the sole cause of 
poverty ; and but for its operation, 
wealth would long ago have ceased to 
be a subject of contention in any part 
of the world. If, it may be asked, 
experience has proved, that union, 
combination, and extensive arrange- 
ment among mankind, are a thousand 
times more powerful to destroy, than 
the efforts of an unconnected multi- 
tude where each acts individually for 
himself, would not a similar increased 
effect be produced by union, combi- 
nation, and extensive arrangement, to 
create and conserve ? Why should not 
the result be the same in the one case 
as inthe other? But it is well known 
that a combination of men and of 
interests, can effect that which it 
would be futile to attempt and im- 
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possible to accomplish by individual 
exertions and separate interests.’ 

In another place,* Mr. Owen, with 
reference to this question, observes, 
** Wherever the experiment has been 
tried, the labour of each has been 
exerted cheerfully. It is found that 
when men work together for a com- 
mon jnterest, each performs his part 
more advantageously for himself and 
society, than when employed for others 
at daily wages, or than when working 
by the piece. When employed by the 
day, they feel no interest in their 
occupation beyond the receipt of their 
wages ; when they work by the piece, 
they feel too much interest, and fre- 
quently overwork themselves, and 
occasion premature old age = and 
death. When employed with others 
in a community of interests, both 
these extremes are avoided, the labour 
becomes temperate but effective, and 
may be easily regulated and super- 
intended. Besides, the principles and 
practices are now quite obvious by 
which any inclinations, from the most 
indolent to the most industrious, may 
be given to the rising generation,” 

It cannot be denied that human na- 
ture requires a stimulus to excite its 
exertions ; but unless it be maintained 
that no stimulus short of wretched 
poverty will suflice to this purpose, 
and such a proposition stands opposed 
to the most notorious facts, then it 
becomes possible that men may be 
excited by the desire of advancing in 
the acquisition of those objects which 
conduce to the embellishment and re- 
finement of the human character, and 
we may set our minds quite at ease 
as to the danger of sinking into inac- 
tivity for want of suitable excite- 
ments, so long as any single good, 
real or fancied, remains to be attained, 
that is to say, to all eternity. 

The habits of those who will com. 
pose the first associations, will have 
been formed by the usual motives by 
which men are now actuated ; so long 
as the projected associations are sur- 
rounded by ordinary society, they will 
naturally be actuated by a desire to 
outstrip it in excellence ; and when, 
if ever, society at large shall come to 
be resolved into similar communities, 





* His Public Address, dated 25th July, 
1817. 
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one establishment will serve to excite 
and stimulate another. <As this is 
one of the most important questions 
connected with the scheme, I have 
been led to dwell more upon it than I 
should otherwise have deemed neces- 
sury: but I know that many men of 
very benevolent and liberal sentiments 
have entertained a fear, lest men as- 
sociated on the plan of a community 
of interests should degenerate into 
drones. If this be probable, what a 
dull place must heaven be, where we 
at least expect to find abundant means 
of subsistence, angels’ food! 

The last objection which I shail 
here notice, that which founds 
itself upon the doctrine of Mr. Mal- 
thus respecting population. 

I have studied his celebrated Essay 
with a strong feeling of anxiety, and 
um happy to say that we have nothing 
to fear upon the score of an increase 
of numbers. It is true, he sets out 
with aflirming that the geometrical 
ratio of human increase, and the 
arithmetical ratio of the increase of 
the means of subsistence, are inevita- 
4le laws of nature, of sufficient force 
to destroy the most beautiful state of 
society Which the imagination of man 
can conceive. But when we advance 
towards the close of the Essay, we 
find to our joy, that the inevitable 
law of human increase is a power as 
tractable and docile as our hearts can 
wish. ‘* Thus,” says Mr. Malthus, 
“it appears that we possess a great 
power, capable, in a short time, of 
peopling a desart region, but also 
capable, under other circumstances, 
of being repressed within any, the 
smallest possible limits, by human 
energy and virtue, at the expense of 
& comparatively small amount of 
evil.” 

But if the ratio of human increase 
be thus variable at the will of man, 
as admitted by the very person who 
professes to be the most deeply learn- 
ed upon the subject, we have the 
satisfaction to be quite certain that 
be the rate of increase what it may, 
there can be no insuperable difficulty 
to the production of the means of 
subsistence in a corresponding ratio, 
until the period shall arrive when the 
Whole of the habitable earth shall 
have been fully peopled. We know 
that other animals, and the vegetable 
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tribe, multiply their numbers still 
more rapidly than man ; and that ay 
agricultural labourer can raise tey 
times as much as he can hiimself eo. 
sume. We have moreover the satis- 
faction to know, that under the pro- 
jected arrangements, with the aid of 
machinery, a large portion of those 
who are at present engaged in manu- 
factures may be liberated and enabled 
if necessary, to cultivate the earth; 
and that the women and elder children 
may also assist in the lighter parts of 
husbandry and gardening. 

Why these political economists 
should be so alarmed at the effect 
which Mr. Owen’s plan is to produce 
on the population of the country, | 
cannot conceive, since by far the 
greater number of instances in whieh 
men have been associated on_ the 
principle of a community of interests, 
those persons have practised celibacy 
I have no idea that any such restric- 
tions will ever be imposed upon the 
union of the sexes ; but well we know, 
that, if prudence should require so 
painful a sacrifice, there is nothing 
in that form of society to prevent its 
adoption. 

Having thus adverted to some ol 
the leading objections which have 
been raised against the scheme ol 
Mr. Owen, I shall now sligitly touch 
upon some of the beneficial conse- 
quences which it is calculated to en- 
sure to mankind. 

Its tendency is to fix the lowest 
numbers of associated individuals, al 
such an amount as shall be competent 
to raise within themselves almost 
every thing that is primarily neces- 
sary or desirable for the comfortable 
subsistence of mankind. Each 0! 
these families will compose 2 little 
state, and a nation will therefore he 
made of a vast number of small cor- 
porate bodies. When once the su 
perior efficacy of combined, over M- 
dividual exertion, for social purposes, 
comes to be understood and to be 
fully experienced, the principle of 
co-operation will be acted upon by 4 
the communities as respects the ag- 
gregate interests of the nation, ® 
effectually as it will be by the — 
bers of a single association ; nations 
enmities will gradually melt away, 
and eventually all mankind becom 
one great family. 











I am aware that the sacred prophe- 
cies lead us to expect further wars 
and commotions before this bless°d 
state of things shall be established 


upon earth ; but, as Christianity itself 


first throve and spread in spite of 
political convulsions, may we not 
hope that arrangements destined to 
assuage all the fiery contentions of 
mankind, may grow up even while 
these are raging, so as to be ready to 
take advantage of a lucid interval to 
bring rulers and people to the paths 
of peace? If, as I firmly believe, 
Christianity be destined to make wars 
to cease throughout the world, it 
must be genuine, primitive, uncor- 
rupted Christianity, real, practical 
Christianity, and not the sort of thing 
which has but too long passed under 
the name of that holy and powerful 
religion. 

Individualized man, and genuine 
Christianity, are so separated as to be 
utterly incapable of union through all 
eternity. How highly, then, is it in- 
cumbent upon us who are anxious to 
restore the lost lustre of our faith, to 
take the lead in a scheme which is so 
congenial with its spirit, which in- 
deed is but a revival of the very order 
of society (though under far more 
favourable circumstances) which was 
established by the first Christian 
church ! 

Yes, Sir, I do hope that the Mo- 
ravian brethren will not long remain 
almost the only specimen among us 
of Christian union ; but that the Uni- 
tarians will promptly, after mature 
consideration, exhibit to the world a 
still better and more illustrious display 
of the power of Christianity to ensure 
human happiness. Your missionaries 
will then, indeed, preach glad tidings 
to the poor, and carry comfort and 
delight wherever they go, by shewing 

that godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having the promise of this 

e¢, as well as of that which is to 


come.” 
PHILADELPHUS. 
P.S. I will, at some future oppor- 
tunity, with your permission, point 
out an easy way of obtaining many of 
the advantages of Mr. Owen’s plan, 
by association of persons inhabiting 
the metropolis, and other cities, and 
ollowing their usual avocations. 
ee 
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’otes on Dr. Fones’s Greck-English Levicon. 407 


Sir, August 6, 1823. 


HE public -are inealeulably in- 

debted to the learning, taste, 
and industry of Dr. Jones, in sup- 
plying what all but merely prejudiced 
scholars have long regarded as a 
desideratum in lexicography. The 
meaning of Greek words, in their nice 
distinctive shades of signification, is 
in numberless instances conveyed 
loosely and ambiguously to the ap- 
prehension of the English student, 
through the interposed medium of 
Latin terms. This tribute of an hum- 
ble individual to the author of the 
Greek -English Lexicon, cannot be 
judged foreign to the purposes of 
your journal, as among the striking 
and incontestable advantages which 
the dictionary in question offers, may 
be accounted the light which it re- 
flects on the phraseology of the New 
‘Testament. 

Dr. Jones himself would perhaps 
be one of the last to feel any rom oe 
at the detection, even in this his lucid 
and elaborate work, of some of those 
macule 


quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


Dr. Johnson in the transcript for 
the first edition of his Dictionary, had 
overlooked the word sea. By asimilar 
unaccountable oversight, Dr. Jones 
has passed over without the slightest 
notice the Greek verb for go: Bas, 
Baw, and Pnus. 

It struck me also, on a cursory 
comparison of the Lexicon with the 
Greek Plays, that one or two various 
senses might be added with advantage. 
I take the liberty of submitting them 
to Dr. Jones’s consideration. 

anapyn, in the plural, clippings of 
hair, strewn as an offering on graves. 
Orestes, 16. 

adinus, spill or pour out. Orest. 


avanadrw, soar. Orest. 322, 

boEa, show or semblance. Orest. 
235. 

yavarysov, (immsKoy,) crush or over- 
throw of a chariot in the race. Elec- 
tra, 1472. 

otevw, bewail. Orest. 77. 

dors, natural beauty. Orest. 126. 

It appears to me that the senses 
affixed to amopa, want, doubt, per- 
plexity, should have the addition of 
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uneasiness, or restless craving of a sick 
person. Orest, 232. 

And that the sense attached to 
xataye, approach, Orestes, 1438, (it 
should be 149,) is an oversight. If 
this were the meaning, the following 
word xpooi6 is mere tautology. I 
think the sense is speak low: lower 
your voice : devyy understood. 

Under apbepw, to the senses de- 
praved or perverted, disordered in 
mind seems wanting in addition. 
(rest. 297. 

GELLIUS. 


—— 


Sir, Islington, Aug. 7, 1823. 

N reading the Rev. Mr. Irvine’s 

impressive volume, entitled, Ora- 
tions for the Oracles of God, and an 
Argument for the Judgment to come, 
I find that he descants very copiously 
upon the eternity of hell-torments. It 
is indeed, a favourite topic, pervading 
the work from its commencement to 
its conclusion. He, however, advances 
nothing more than the usual argu- 
ments, and deems the contrary belief, 
that of universal restoration, pregnant 
with mischievous consequences. He 
no doubt writes under the full con- 
viction of the truth of his sentiments, 
and of course discharges this part of 
his ministry with fidelity. It is pleas- 
ing notwithstanding, to meet with his 
memorable conclusion, which shall be 
transcribed. 

*““Now when reason taketh this 
picture under her deliberation, I know 
not what confusion she feels, but 
surely she is distressed. She thinks 
it pitiful that a brief, transient space 
of time like /ife, should decide and 
determine these terrible conclusions 
of eternity. She could wish a taste 
of it, and then a chance of escaping 
from it. And oh! it would please 
her well could she indulge the fond 
hope of seeing al/ yet recovered and 
restored to happy seats. Hell cheat- 
ed, the Devil himself converted, and 
the universal world bound in chains 
of love and blessedness! It seemeth 
more than terrible to think of wretches 
swimming and sweltering for ever in 
the deep abyss, preyed upon by out- 
ward mischiefs and distracted by 
inward griefs, tortured, tormented, 
maddened for evermore! There is a 
seeming cruelty in this quietus of 
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torment, in this ocean of sorrow and 
suffering, which shocks the faculties 
of reason, and distresses the powers 
of belief.” (Pp. 393, 394.) 

As the Christian orator is thus vi- 
sited with the compunctious feelings 
of nature, he may be led to exercise 
his reason, and review the articles of 
his belief. And it is to be hoped that 
a critical and attentive perusal of the 
New Testament, will lead him to form 
acreed more accordant with the be- 
nevolent character of the Supreme 
Being, and more auspicious to the 
best interests of mankind. He deems 
what he is pleased to denominate the 
Oracles of God, the tair subject of 
examination, intelligible to the com- 
mon reader, and calculated to lead 
men into a knowledge of all truth. 
The Bidle is not a dead letter, mysteri- 
ous and unintelligible, needing another 
revelation from God to make it plain 
and useful. The preacher thus ex- 
presses himself forcibly on the sub- 
ject— ; 

“QO! I hate such ignorant prating, 
because it taketh the high airs of 
Orthodoxy, and would blast me as an 
heretical liar if I go to teach the people 
that the word of God is a well-spring 
of life, unto which they have but to 
stoop their lips in order to taste Its 
sweet and refreshing waters and be 
nourished unto life eternal. But these 
high airs and pitiful pelting words 
are very trifling to me, if 1 could but 
persuade men to dismiss all this cant 
about the mysteriousness and profound 
darkness of the word of God, and sift 
their own inward selves to find out 
what lethargy of conception or _ 
of prejudice, what unwillingness 0 
mind or full possession of worldly 
engagements, hath hitherto hindered 
them from drinking life unto their 
souls from the fountain of living 
waters. But if I go about to per 
suade my brethren against the truth 
of experience, against the very seise 
and meaning of revelation, against ” 
own conviction, that they may -_ 
till their eye grows dim with age 
without apprehending one word, = 
less it should please God by mene’ 
unrevealed to conjure intelligence r “ 
the hieroglyphic page ; what do I Lo 
interpose another gulf between ™ f 
and his Maker, dash the full cup 
spiritual sweets from his lips, *" 








jeave him as lonely, helpless and deso- 
late as he was before the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah did take the book of 
God’s hidden secrets and prevail to 
unloose ¢he seals thereof?” (Pp. 471, 
472.) 

This statement augurs well. This 
celebrated preacher and his admirers, 
with this rational view of the Scrip- 
tures, may sit down to a calm and 
deliberate examination of their con- 
tents. The New Testament is con- 
sistent with itself. The attributes of 
the Supreme Being are there never 
libelled ; and the happiness of man is 
held up as the end of all the divine 
dispensations. From creeds and from 
confessions of faith, as from an empoi- 
soned fountain, have issued the tenets 
most inimical to the glory of God, and 
subversive of the welfare of mankind. 
Christ came to save, not destroy, the 
human species. And should the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the world 
be condemned to eternal punishment, 
his mission must prove a curse, and 
not a blessing, to the children of men. 
The apostolic asseveration, that where 
sin hath abounded, grace shall much 
more abound, is realized only by the 
final restoration of man to undissem- 
bled felicity. 

The subject is doubtless attended 
with difficulty. But as in a court of 
justice we incline to the side of pity 
aud compassion, so let us adopt that 
creed from the word of God, which 
wars not with the feelings implanted 
by heaven in our breasts. The doc- 
trine of the eternal torments of the 
wicked is alike irreconcileable with 
reason and revelation. Nor has this 
awfully terrific dogma a salutary in- 
fluence on the mind of man. Love, 
rather than ¢error, is the predominant 
trait of the dispensation of Jesus. 
The lightnings and thunderings of 
Sinai have given way to the small still 
voice of the pon Persuasion in- 
vites, denunciation terrifies and drives 
away. The former avails, whilst the 
latter multiplies the evils of trans- 
gression, by hardening the sinner 
against his Maker. Thus, agreea- 
bly to the well known lines of the 
poet, 

Fear frightens minds, whilst Love, like 
heat, 

Exhales the soul sublime to seek her 
native seat ; 
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To threats the stubborn sinner oft is 


hard, 

Wrapt in his crimes against the storm 
prepar’d ; 

But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak 
away ; 

Lightnings and thunder proclaim the Al- 
mighty’s stile—then disappear, 

The stiller sound succeeds, and—Gop is 
there! 


I must apologize for the length of 
this communication. The topic is 
interesting, and IT should rejoice to 
find that the most popular preacher 
of his day entertained more just views 
of the glorious gospel of the ever- 
blessed God—blessed, because he is 
so in himself—delighting to render 
the work of his hands felicitous, either 
in this world or in the world to come. 
Mr. Irving compliments the Uni- 
versalists with the designation of 
** amiable enthusiasts,’ adding, that 
he has ‘‘ no hesitation to ascribe the 
bias of their mind to the very best of 
feelings, a desire to save the merey 
and benevolence of the Almighty”’— 
whilst he confesses that ‘* the mercy 
and goodness of God, exceeding great, 
and greatly to be adored, is suflicient 
for the salvation of a// the earth.” OF 
these concessions let not their author 
be ashamed. They are dictated by 
the omnipotent energy of truth, and 
are sanctioned by the sublimated ge- 
nius of Christian charity, The great 
and good Dr. /saac Watts says, ** If 
the blessed God should at any time, 
in consistence with his glorious and 
incomprehensible perfections, release 
those wretched creatures (suffering fu- 
ture punishment) from their acute 
pains and long imprisonment, I think 
ought cheerfully to accept this ap- 
pointment of God for the good of 
millions of my fellow-creatures, and 
add my joys and praises to all the 
songs and triumph of the heavenly 
world, in the day of such a divine and 
glorious release of these prisoners. 
This will, indeed, be such a new, such 
an astonishing and universal judiee, 
both for evil spirits and wicked men, 
as must fill heaven, earth, and even 


hell, with joy and hallelujahs!” 
Se EVANS. 


— 
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An Essay on the Nature and Design 
of Sacrifices :nder the Mosaic Law, 
and the Influence which JSrwish 
Ideas and Language concerning 
them had upon the Language of the 
New Testament. By the late Rev. 
Henry Turner. 

(Concluded from p. 378.) 


E come now to the last part of 

our undertaking, namely, after 
the view that has been given of the 
subject of Jewish sacrifices, to account 
for the language of the New Testa- 
ment concerning them. We do not 
intend—it is no part of our object in 
the present essay, to take a general 
view of the design of Christ’s death, 
or of the arguments which are brought 
from a variety of sources to prove 
what are called orthodox views re- 
specting it. Our intention is, on the 
supposition that other evidence is in- 
conclusive, or at least not forcibly and 
undeniably leading to the adoption of 
these views, to examine what is urged 
in further proof of them from compa- 
risons made in the New Testament 
between the death of Christ and the 
sacrifices and ceremonies under the 
Mosaic law. And we think that hav- 
ing first shewn that there are no indi- 
‘ations in the original records of the 
Mosaic institutions, or in any of the 
language of holy Jewish writers re- 
specting them by which we could dis- 
cover that they were appointed with 
*‘a principal intention to prefigure 
the death of Christ,” we may fairly 
demand a proportionably stronger case 
to be made out, in proof of the literal 
sense of such expressions occurring 
in the New Testament; and may con- 
clude that there is considerable pre- 
vious probability in a scheme of figu- 
rative interpretation with respect to 
them. This, however, is a course of 
argument which Dr. Magee charges 
with artifice and sophistry. (See No. 
38.) And in his second sermon (near 
the beginning) he protests against the 
use of it in the following words: ‘ In 
the mode of inquiry which has usually 
been adopted on this subject, one pre. 
vailing error deserves to be noticed. 
The nature of sacrifices, as generally 
understood and practised antecedent 
to the coming of Christ, has been first 
examined, and from that, as a ground 
of explanation, the notion of Christ’s 
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sacrifice is derived, whereas, in fact, 
by this all former sacrifices are to be 
explained, and in reference to it only, 
are they to be understood, , 
error so fundamental,” &c. 

Now, is it possible for Dr. Magee 
to be blind to the futility of such an 
argument? Is it not, in the most 
glaring manner, to beg the question in 
dispute? If the notion of Christ’s 
sacrifice is already determined, as Dr. 
Magee would have it, why inquire 
further into the matter? But if con. 
firmation be sought for, from the 
ancient sacrifices ; then, let them speak 
for themselves, and shew us what 
their real and original import was. 

If Dr. Magee would avoid arguing 
in a@ circle, he must take the course 
of the argument he condemns. 

The question of the proper sacrifice 
of Christ is at issue—argued in the 
aflirmative, by shewing that the death 
of Christ is compared to sacrifices 
under the law ; we should now expect 
that a distinct inquiry should be made 
into the nature and purport of sacri- 
fices under the law; and that it should 
be proved that they represented the 
doctrine of the satisfaction of sin by 
vicarious punishment, and whatever 
else is essential to the popular notion 
of the sacrifice of Christ ; and this is 
attempted to a certain point ; (indeed, 
the older writers would have been 
ashamed to confess failure in it;) but 
when it is found, or at least vehe- 
mently suspected to be untenable, 
(see Dr. Magee’s first sermon, passim, 
and No. 13, 17, and especially 39,) then 
the advocate for modern orthodoxy 
turns round upon us, and tells us 
that it is unnecessary to inquire fur- 
ther into the Mosaic sacrifices, for 
they are compared in the New Testa 
ment to the great sacrifice of Christ, 
and “from this alone derive their 
meaning, by this alone can be ex- 
plained.” 

And the next time that the sacrifice 
of Christ is questioned, he will run the 
same round ; shifting from one to the 
other, and escaping confutation by 
assuming alternately, the vicarious 
import of the death of Christ, and 
that of the Mosaic ceremonies—s? 
that we may well adopt an expression 
pronounced on a somewhat different 
occasion, and say, that ‘‘ so long 45 
the first of Dr. Magee’s discourses 08 


From an 








Atonement and Sacrifice “ shall be 
extant, the masters of the dialectic art 
will be at no loss for an example of 
the circulating syllogisin.” 

Indeed, the older writers, in defence 
of the proper sacrifice of Christ, give 
such a view of the meanness and im- 
perfection of its types under the Mo- 
saic institution, as are but indifferently 
calculated to increase our respect for 
that ancient dispensation, or to bestow 
a greater dignity upon its ordinances, 
Thus Dr. Outram: “ Id inter anti- 
typum et typuim interest, quod qui 
revera in antitypo vis inest ea nonnisi 
specie tenus, aut gradu longe exiliori 
in typo extiterit. Enimverd quamvis 
typus nonnunquam rem aliquam cum 
antitypo suo communem habuerit, ea 
tamen res multo minus in typo, quam 
in antitypo, semper valet; quemad- 
modum mors earum victimarum, qui- 
bus mors Christi adumbrabatur, 
long? minorem apud Deum homines- 
que vim habuit quam que ad mortem 
Christi pertinet. Ita ut vis rei adum- 
yrantis virtutis in adumbrat4 reperte 
nihil nisi symbolica queedam species, 
aut tam exilis gradus fuerit, ut pro 
umbra quidam haberi posset.” Lib. 
ic. 18, § 2. 

And Dr. Magee, speaking of the 
Mosaic institutions at large, has the 
following remarks: ‘* Since the law 
itself, with its accompanying sane- 
tions, seems to have been principally 
temporary ; so the worship it enjoins 
appears to have been, for the most 
part, rather a public and solemn de- 
claration of allegiance to the true God 
in Opposition to the Gentile idolatries, 
than a pure and spiritual obedience in 
moral and religious matters, which 
was reserved for that more perfect 
system appointed to succeed in due 
time, when the state of mankind would 
permit,’’ 

This remark, though wise and phi- 
losophical, is not very consistent with 
the supposition of there being an in- 
herent and universal reference to the 
Most important of Christian doctrines 
in the whole system of Mosaic wor- 
ship. 

‘he whole question, then, is brought 
to this point; Can a method be dis- 
covered of accounting for the applica- 
tion in the New Testament of sacrifi- 
cial language to the case of Christ, 
“Upposing that no real original cor- 
respondence was intended, and such a 
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method as shall leave unimpeached 
the credit and authority of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures as the only appointed 
rule and standard of faith ? 

We think that such a method may 
be discovered, provided men are not 
perversely determined to charge the 
errors Which are the eflect of their 
own want of caution, and of their 
precipitate and headlong prejudices, 
upon the uncertainty and obscurity of 
scripture. We have little hope, how- 
ever, of producing any change of opi- 
nion in such as set out with a declara- 
tion like the following: “ If the death 
of Christ was not an atonement for 
sin,” (i. e. in the popular sense,) ‘‘ the 
law and the prophets, Jesus himself, 
his forerunner, and his apostles, all 
spoke a language which is to me 
wholly unintelligible ; and wlrich could 
not have more effectually deceived had 
it been framed for the express pur- 
pose of deception.” (Wardlaw on the 
Socinian Controversy, p. 206.) Is not 
this too much like the obstinacy con- 
demned by the prophet, where he 
describes the Jews as “ hardening the 
neck that they might not hear God’s 
word’? 

Suppose the case of men born Jews, 
and brought up in the pious profession 
of the Jewish religion; attending with 
devout assiduity upon the temple-wor- 
ship, and ‘in all the ordinances of 
the law blameless.” Suppose them to 
have arrived at mature age, with their 
religious habits, sentiments and ex- 
pressions fixed in the model of a ritual 
and ceremonial dispensation; and at 
that time let them be introduced to the 
knowledge of a more spiritual, purer 
system of religion ; and let them be- 
come inspired apostles and writers in 
this new dispensation; let them have 
occasion to write to separate com- 
munities of believers, composed of 
men brought up like themselves in 
an attachment to the ancient insti- 
tutions of Moses: what will natu- 
rally be the style of their religious 
writings? Surely, without the exer- 
cise of an extraordinary, and, as it 
seems to us a needless miracle, it will 
be Jewish; and where religious ex- 
pressions already in frequent devout 
use appear in any degree applicable to 
new topics, they will be used in pre- 
ference to others, of which no defini- 
tions are at hand, or which must be 
made on purpose. And it may be 
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said, (without irreverence,) that as 
Augustus Cwsar is reported to have 
declared that, Emperor as he was, he 
could not introduce a new word among 
the Romans ; so the Author of a dis- 
pensation of revealed truth can sooner 
introduce a new system of religious 
ideas, than cause it to be expressed 
by an underived and original frame of 
language. And it is well it is so; for 
the more familiar the language, the 
better it is understood; and an abstract 
method of expressing truths relating 
to religion would be an uninteresting 
jargon, quite foreign from all practica- 
ble use or benefit. 

Aguin, according to the supposition 
we have made, what impression might 
naturally be felt by these writers and 
by those to whom they wrote, which 
it would be necessary to provide 
against?) Surely the following ; that 
although the understanding fully ad- 
mitted the superior excellence of the 
new dispensation, yet there was expe- 
nenced a blank in their feelings, a 
loss of some of the habitual pleasures 
and tastes of a religions kind, to which 
they had been accustomed, and a con- 
sequent tendency towards apathy, and 
alienation of mind from religious pur- 
suits. As this exposed believers to 
the temptation of going back to Juda- 
ism, and was a stumbling-block for 
those who remained in unbelief, it was 
highly important to provide against 
it. And it was natural to take the 
method of providing against it, which 
is employed in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. ‘The design of which is well 
ceseribed in the following sentence : 
‘The Christian Hebrews had been 
charged with the want of an altar, a 
priest and a sacrifice. In answer, the 
apostle shews that they were in want 
of none of these.” 

Let us make one further supposi- 
tion, Let us suppose that the author 
and principal person of this new spi- 
ritual kingdom, after leading a blame- 
less and holy life, in continual obedi- 
ence to God, and pursuit of the best 
interests of man, was persecuted on 
account of his goodness, and the sub- 
lime objects he had in view, and (ra- 
ther than give up those objects, and 
adopt the worldly and wicked schemes 
of the priests and people of Israel) did 
voluntarily submit himself to the ef- 
fects of their rage, and suffer death 
upon the cross; after which, being 


raised far above all principality and 
power, and no longer subject to their 
controul, he had power given him 
from heaven to send forth his apostles 
upon the ministry of reconciliation to 
the whole world; delivering from the 
power of death by the evidence of his 
resurrection, and from the power of 
sin by a proclamation of forgiveness for 
sins past, and a future righteous judg. 
ment,—cean it be said to be unnatural, 
absurd for persons educated in the an. 
cient religion to describe so wonderful, 
so glorious a series of events, by all the 
linages that had formerly been devoted 
to express their most sacred, exalted 
and delightful conceptions? Can we 
wonder that Christ should be termed 
a sacrifice, a priest, an altar, a merey- 
seat; that he should be compared to 
the high priest entering into the holy 
of holies; and that his ascending to 
heaven should be described as an en- 
tering within the veil, oflering up 
himself as a_ sacrifice once for all, 
now to appear in the presence of God 
for us, putting away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself? 

Thus we see that both by habit and 
by design it was natural for the apos- 
tles of Jesus Christ to express them- 
selves on this animating and delightful 
subject with a figurativeness, such as 
our theory of sacrifices, under the 
Jewish law, requires. 

Nor can we see any harm in their 
being suffered to follow the natural 
bent of their feelings and course ot 
their expressions, in this instance, It 
conciliated without misleading — the 
Jews, who were accustomed to such 
allusions ; and it would neither mis- 
lead nor revolt those of the present day, 
if they duly reflected on the necessary 
influence of previous circumstances on 
the minds of the apostles. In_ the 


judgment, however, of the amiable 


and plausible writer lately mentioned, 
(Wardlaw in loc.,) ** This is at once 
to deprive their language of #s meane 
ing, and the rites alluded to, of theirs. 
It is, besides,” says he, ** to charge 
the writers with singular folly. No 
idea could well be simpler, or more 
easily expressed, than that of a pre- 
phet’s dying to confirm his testimony, 
or even to afford, in his own rising 
from the grave, the evidence and 
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express such ideas as these, if these 
were indeed the ideas intended to be 
conveyed, is a question,” says he, 
“which can hardly be answered, on 
any principle consistent with the in- 
spiration, or even the common sense 
of the writers.”’ 

Here we have occasion again to 
complain (in behalf, not of our own 
system, but of the reverence and ho- 
nour due to Holy Scripture) of the 
very rash and unseemly manner in 
which men are wont to express the 
consequence of the rejection of their 
own interpretations. What! must 
holy men be charged with singular 
fully and a total want of common 
sense, unless they can be shewn to 
the satisfaction of every polemic to 
have meant precisely what he thinks 
they ought to have meant! 

If there be any foundation for what 
we have said respecting the natural 
and necessary habits, feelings and sen- 
timents of the Christian apostles, it 
will appear that the simplicity of the 
doctrine they had to teach was pre- 
cisely their difficulty ; and that they 
were permitted to represent it in such 
a manner as might conciliate, but 
ought not to have misled mankind ; 
and that so far the Alinighty was 
pleased to provide against an objec- 
tion which was sure to be taken up 
against Christianity, on account of 
that very circumstance which ‘vas, in 
fact, the surest proof of its divine 
origin, its simplicity ! 

But who can justly demand it of 
God, that he should have wrought a 
stupendous and perpetual miracle 
upon the minds of those whom he 
chose to the office of providing the 
written records of the New Testament, 
for the confirmation of the faith of 
Christendom, and have compelled 
them to reject the expressions and 
mages which had a peculiar beauty, 
force and propriety, when addressed to 
the Christians of that day, merely that 
men in all subsequent ages might have 
ho chance of mistaking them? Must 
aul throw away his fervent, eloquent 
and glowing style, and write as if he 
were penning an act of parliament, or 
ns conveyance of an estate, merely to 

ve posterity the trouble of thought, 
friticism and reflection ? 
be t are not to expect that we should 

“le to understand scripture, with- 
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out making due allowance for the 
situation and circumstances of the 
writers. Happily, indeed, the New 
Testament was, for the most part, 
written by plain men, whose humble 
rank and want of learning preserved 
them from the obscurity which arises 
from the affectation of science, and 
qualified them for writing works which 
were intended for the use of all man- 
kind. But that they should be per- 
fectly free from modes of expression 
peculiar to one country, and derived 
from the circumstances of their own 
times, was not to be expected ; and if 
practicable, would probably have been 
productive of no real benelit; since it 
would have deprived their works of 
those features which furnish a power- 
ful argument for their genuineness. 
We should soon find ourselves involved 
in the most palpable errors, if we 
always adopted that which appeared 
the most obvious and natural inter- 
pretation of every passage. The most 
natural interpretation of the words of 
Christ, ‘* This is my body,” is that 
which the Roman Catholic gives to 
them ; but we are not for that reason 
bound to subscribe to the absurd doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation. We must 
make use of common sense, and con- 
sider the general strain and purport 
of scripture, or we shall make both 
heresy and nonsense of various parts 
of it. It is an obvious rule in perusing 
any work, to interpret that which is 
obscure consistently with that which 
is plain, and where language is used 
which is evidently figurative, that is, 
borrowed from some other subject, 
and applied by way of illustration or 
ornament, to allow a greater latitude 
of interpretation than where the terms 
are simple and strictly appropriate to 
the subject in hand. 

To enter upon a particular examina- 
tion of the texts connected with this 
subject, would be inconsistent with 
the limits of this essay. One general 
observation may be made, which, if 
properly pursued, will be found to 
amount to full proof of the figurative 
intention of all such passages of the 
New Testament. 

That these writers did not intend to 
represent Christ as a sacrifice in the 
most literal sense, appears from this ; 
that they have applied the same lan- 
guage to a variety of other subjects, 
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which they certainly would not have 
done if they had conceived that Christ 
was a real sacrifice, and his death the 
great original of this religions rite. 
Thus St. Paul exhorts Christians to 
“present their bodies a living sacri- 
fice :”’ St. Peter describes them as “a 
spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God by Jesus Christ.” We are 
exhorted in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, ** to offer up the sacrifice of 
praise continually,”’ “‘ to do good and 
communicate, for with such sacrifices 
Giod is well pleased.” St. Paul says, 
** If IL be offered up on the sacrifice 
and service of your faith, I joy and 
rejoice in you all.” And in the fif- 
teenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans he speaks of himself as the 
minister of Jesus Christ to the Gen- 
tiles, ministering the gospel of God, 
that the offering up of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable, being sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Thus it appears that the writers of 
the New Testament were in the habit 
of applying this language to a great 
variety of subjects, which makes it 
less likely that, when they applied it to 
the death of Jesus Christ, they meant 
that we should understand them lite- 
rally. 

And, on the other hand, although 
it is under this image of a sacrifice 
that they frequently speak of the 
death of Christ, it is by no means the 
only representation which they give of 
it. He is described as a good shep- 
herd, laying down his life for his 
sheep. He speaks of himself as a 
grain of corn, which, unless it die, 
abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit. He is described as 
a captain, leading his followers to sal- 
vation. By a variety of images, he is 
described as a priest, an altar, a mer- 
cy-seat, a high-priest entering within 
the veil, a sacrifice. 

Thus it appears that whatever com- 
parisons are made between the death 
of Christ and the sacrifices, and other 
ceremonies of the law, are all capable 
of being explained in the same way as 
expressions having great beauty and 
propriety, when considered as figura- 
tive, but destitute of both, if we at- 
tempt to explain them by a literal 
mode of interpretation. What has 
vow been said may, perhaps, be sufli- 
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cient to shew on what principle th 
passages in question may be explained 
consistently with the general sense of 
scripture ; and so as not to contradict 
our established belief in the wisdom, 
goodness and mercifulness of God. 
And _ shall we despise the riches and 
long-suffering of God, as displayed in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, because 
the means which he has adopted do 
not exactly accord with our precon- 
ceived opinions? The simplicity of 
the means employed is surely one of 
the greatest proofs of the divine origin 
of the Christian institution. The 
raising of one from amongst our bre- 
thren to be our prince and Saviour— 
the endowing him with heavenly graces 
and extraordinary powers, delivering 
him from the dominion of death, and 
raising him to an immortal state of 
glory in the heavens—is surely a more 
convincing proof of divine goodness, 
wisdom al power, than if a being 
of the highest order had been sent 
invested with authority, to proclaim 
the tidings of salvation. 

When we consider what important 
things are revealed to us, what more 
can we desire? We are told of the 
forgiveness of sins ; the resurrection 
of the body and life eternal ; the pro- 
videace of God ever exercised over us 
for our protection; the ascension and 
immortality of Christ; the perpetual 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
What is there incomplete for correc- 
tion and instruction in righteousness ¢ 
What is there that could have a hap- 
pier tendency to inspire us with the 
most fervent love and veneration of 
God, and to fill us with the most sin- 
cere gratitude towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ? We look to Jesus, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith—who, 
having overcome death, is become the 
author of eternal salvation to all them 
that believe in him. He that was 
dead is alive; he is present to inter- 
cede for his church, and he will come 
again to receive his faithful followers 
to himself. May we earnestly strive 
to prepare ourselves for his glorious 

not be 
appearance, that we may , 
ashamed before him at his coming, 
but may be received unto glory 0 
honour and praise, through the ae y 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord! 
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Sir, August \, 1823. 
YOUR worthy correspondent Mr. 
Hinton, has, in your last Num- 
ber, [p. 378,] favoured your readers 
with a very able and ingenious paper 
on the “ introduction of evil,” in 
which he contends for the following 
propositions: ‘* Every being not sub- 
ject to moral and natural evil must 
be infinite.’ And that, “it is not 
in the possible power of Infinity itself, 
to create a being not subject to moral 
and natural ill.” That all creatures 
have limited attributes, the conse- 
quence of which is, ‘f the moral cer- 
tainty of miscalculation, _fallibility, 
and error;” and this, without going 
a single step farther, introduces us to 
what is called ‘* moral evil.” ‘* And 
that imperfection or necessary evil, 
is the necessary inheritance of all 
created intelligence.” Something si- 
milar is to be found in a sermon on 
the Existence of Evil, by the late 
Dr. Williams, of Rotheram. Mr. H.’s 
theory is ingenious and plausible: by 
it he not only gets rid, az he sup- 
poses, of some offensive orthodox 
notions, but also completely excul- 
pates the goodness of God in the 
permission of vice and misery under 
the divine government, by proving 
that he “could not prevent it, that 
the Almighty could not do impossi- 
bilities.” That God permits evil, or 
introduces it as an instrument of pro- 
(lueing greater good, is, indeed, al- 
lowed to be “ plausible, but by no 
means conclusive, and rests entirely 
upon that faith in the infinite wisdom 
aud goodness of God, which those 
attributes are calculated to inspire.” 
Now, Sir, it forcibly strikes me, as 
it may do some others of your read- 
ers, that a consequence of the greatest 
magnitude results from the above 
statements, which Mr. H. seems not 
to have foreseen, and for which he 
has not provided, viz. “If evil is 
the necessary inheritance of all cre- 
ated intelligence ;” “ if every being 
hot infinite is liable to error and evil ;”’ 
how can we be sure of enjoying hap- 
ag or perfection in heaven itself? 
or when there, we still shall be cre- 
ated beings, and as finite then as we 
are now, consequently as liable to 

miscalculation, failure and error.” 
for one could almost admit any 
theory or explanation of the origin of 
evil, rather than have a doubt. cast 
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On Mr. Hinton’s Hypothesis of Moral Evil. 





upon that pure, permanent and un- 


mixed happiness promised to the 
righteous in the gospel. 

It is not necessary to say more at 
present ; what is advanced being sul- 
ficient, I trust, to induce your worthy 
correspondent, or those who think 
with on to enter more fully into 
the discussion. 

DAVID EATON. 
a 
London, 
Sir, July 8, V2. 

VRATITUDE to your corre- 
spondent, Dr. Jones, for the 
treats sO frequently afforded to me, in 
common with other readers of you 
miscellany, makes me loth to take 
up the pen for the sake of animad- 
verting on any statement put forth by 
so ingenious an author; but, as libe- 
rality appears to be one of the Doc- 
tor’s leading virtues, I rest assured 
that he will not only make allowance 
for any difference of opinion which 
may exist between us, but aiso gladly 
allow of an opportunity being afforded 
to such of your readers as feel inte- 
rested in the subject, to hear two 
sides, and thereby be enabled to judge 

better for themselves. 

In agreeing with your learned cor- 
respondent on the inconsistency which 
appears in the present authorized 
translation of Gen. iv. 26, ‘* Then 
men began to call on the name of the 
Lord,” I must beg leave to dissent 
from two assertions made by him, 
first, that such is the evact rendering 
of the original according to the vowel 
points, and secondly, that regard 
being paid to the consonants only, 
the true version is, “‘ Then men began 
to call themselves by the name of 
Jehovah.” For, 

In the first case, as far as regards 
the points, there is no word whatever 
in the Hebrew answering to men, 
neither is the verb 5mym in the third 
person plural ; and on the other hand, 
whilst the word men is not to be 
found in the original if read without 
the points, there is no word or affix 
answering to themselves; neither is 
the verb 5mm in Hithpaél, or the 
reflective conjugation : independent 
of all which, I challenge the Doctor 
tu produce a single passage in the 
whole Hebrew Bible where the phrase 
mim’ owa 7p signifies to call (an- 
other person) hy the name of Jehovah. 
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With due deference I would beg leave 
to refer Dr. Jones to his friend Mr. 
Bellamy’s translation of the Hebrew 
Bible, in which, although by an over- 
sight in the text (pardonable enough, 
you will say, in the stupendous un- 
dertaking of a solitary individual to 
translate the Bible afresh from the 
original) the verb 5mm is rendered 
began, the sense is fully proved in 
the corresponding note to be the 
same as in Levit. xxi. 9, and Ezek. 
xxii. 26, namely ¢o prophane or pol- 
lute. Hence, the literal interpretation 
of the passage under consideration, 
both according to the vowel points and 
without them, appears to me to be, 
** Then he” (se. Enos) ** caused to 
be prophaned” (or, simply, prophaned) 
**in calling on the name of Jehovah ;” 
a sense embracing the worship of 
idols generally, and not that of dei- 
fied mortals only, as insinuated by 
Dr. Jones. 

With regard to the Doctor’s version 
of the opening of the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, he will perhaps also pardon 
me if I again prefer Mr. Bellamy’s 
translation to his, where both actually 
differ. It will be seen that the Doctor 
virtually follows Mr. B. in his version 
of the phrase cnds 123, although 
his adoption of the plural Gods, does 
not appear to be sanctioned by a 
single passage in the whole Bible, 
and notwithstanding Mr. Bellamy’s 
text again exhibits a mistake in the 
fourth verse, in printing ‘“ children 
of God” for ‘* children of the God ;” 
but I cannot persuade myself that 
Dr. Jones is fortunate in his choice 
of the word marauders for tordp), 
which Mr. Bellainy has rendered apos- 
fates, and which in the LXX, is given 
by yyaetes, i. e. earth-born. As re- 
ference only is made to gross idolatry 
in the preceding verses, and nothing 
savouring of violence or violent pro- 
ceedings is intimated therein, (for the 
Doctor will hardly pretend that be- 
cause the children of the God admired 
the daughters of Adam, therefore 
they made a violent seizure of them, 
a meaning by the bye which assuredly 
does not attach to the original mp5,) 
I inust own, I, for one, feel inclined 
to side with Mr. Bellamy, whose 
quotation of different passages, e. g. 
Micah vii. 8, and 2 Kings xxv, il, 
appears conclusive as to the significa- 
tion frequeatly given to the root $p) 
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which is that of deserting from, or 
apostatizing. 

Your reverend correspondent lays 
much stress on the propriety of ren- 
dering the word 17" shall remain, in 
which he is certainly backed by the 
translations which he quotes ;— but, 
even admitting that they and he are 
correct, Which, from the general con. 
text and sense, may reasonably be 
doubted, there docs not appear any 
necessity for the etymological con- 
jectures in which he indulges, since a 
mere reference to the Hebrew root 
173 would have sufliciently warranted 
his version as far as mere etymology 
goes. Indeed, if the reader will turn 
to that old standard of Hebrew litera- 
ture, the Epitome Thesauri Lingue 
Sancta Autore Sante Pagnino Lr- 
censi, he will find the following sub 
voce 313: “* Hine deducunt quidam 
illud,” Gen. vi. 3, ‘* Non erit detentus 
tanquam in vagind spiritus meus ;” 
but I venture to submit that the 
sense which Dr. Jones gives to this 
passage, namely, that the principle 
of life should not remain in man, but 
that his days should be shortened to 
one hundred and twenty years, is not 
authorized by the narrative. Even 
supposing that the account of Cain’s 
violent death, prior to the oceur- 
rences narrated in the sixth chapter 
of Genesis, may not bear upon the 
case, surely the number of deaths 
detailed in regular course by Moses, 
in the fifth or preceding chapter of 
Genesis, cannot warrant that legis- 
lator’s putting as something new into 
the mouth of Jehovah the words here 
quoted. The number of years more- 
over fixed by Dr. Jones for the days 
of mon, appears at variance with 
history and experience. ‘Thus in the 
very same book, in which, according 
to the Doctor, man’s days are limited 
to a hundred and twenty years, we 
are afterwards informed that several 
of the patriarchs of the second order, 
between Noah and Abraham, lived 
above four hundred years, and none 
under one hundred and forty ; and 
whether we consult the average rate 
of the life of man or the utmost 
extent of his duration in “ our de- 
generate day,”’ we shall stiil find our- 
selves either below or above the 
Doctor’s standard ; for in the former 
case we dare hardly reckon on more 
than sixty or seventy years, and 








the latter we know that within a 
very recent period some have lived 
to the age of a hundred and sixty, 
and upwards. Hence, Sir, I appre- 
hend that the whole of the latter 
clause of the third verse of the sixth 
chapter of Genesis, relates to some- 
thing very different from the mere 
duration of man’s temporal life. 

Ere concluding these hasty remarks, 
I cannot refrain from —e advert- 
ing to what Dr. Jones has said re- 
specting angels, by which he under- 
stands a race of supernatural beings 
or spirits, and to whoin he says, the 
Jewish Scriptures apply the term 
combs 23, sons God. On this 
and other subjects of a similar nature, 
it might perhaps be as well to remain 
silent ; but the Doctor and your read- 
ers will perhaps once more pardon 
_me if IT candidly own that in the 
numerous passages of the Old and 
New Testaments which I have been 
able to consult respecting the Gyaxd5n0 
of the original, or the ayyeAu of the 
Septuagint and the New Testament, 
Icannot find one to which any idea 
of a spirit or supernatural character 
seems to be attached. It is, in fact, 
one of those terms which it were to 
be wished might be wholly exploded 
from our translation of the Bible, as 
no where bearing in the original the 
meaning we now assign to it, and 
the retention of which only serves to 
throw an air of romance on what is, 
in the strictest parlance, the word of 
God. The time, however, appears 
fast approaching when this and other 
incongruities are likely to be disposed 
of, when the lover of truth and the 
Christian may expect to find many 
of those stumbling-blocks removed 
which have long annoyed him, and 
when our version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures shall be purged of anomalies 
and inconsistencies, which although 
sufficiently in unison with the style 
of an oriental tale, it is consolatory 
to know are not to be found in the 
original Hebrew. 

J.J. 


— 
Sir, 
K your Number for this month, 
[page 405,] I observe with plea- 
sure, that you have again brought 
before the notice of your readers, the 
respectable society of Quakers, by 


Quakers’ Yearly Epistle. 





publishing their Yearly Epistle. But, 
Sir, when I compare it with various 
communications which have appeared 
in the Monthly Repository, respecting 
the doctrines of that people, I am 
surprised at the difference between 
the statements of some of your cor- 
respondents, and what now seems to 
be the avowed creed of the Quakers. 
I thought it had been hinted by some, 
whose acquaintance with the Friends 
could not be doubted, that their real 
tenets were those of Unitarianism, 
that many had actually confessed it, 
and that we were likely ere long to 
see them advancing in a body as the 
advocates of “ rational religion.” 
With such statements, how am I to 
reconcile the contradiction apparent 
in the Yearly Epistle? (which you have 
no doubt correctly copied). Here 
they come forward, publicly ac- 
knowledging their beliet in the Di- 
vinity of the blessed Saviour, “* who 
before the world was, condescended, 
in order to effect our redemption, to 
come down from heaven, and take 
upon himself the nature of man.” 
The Yearly Epistle, I believe, is con- 
sidered as the voice of the whole 
body ; but, perhaps you, Mr. Editor, 
can give some explanation of the 
enigma which has puzzled, Sir, your 
constant reader, 
A FRIEND to rue QUAKERS. 
<a 
Clapton, 
Sir, July 4, 1823. 
R. MANNING (p. 324) does 
not appear to have recollected 
that Mr. Lindsey closed his ‘* His- 
torical View,” published in 1788, 
with the case of Mr. Ross; whose 
“declaration” as it ‘‘ stands upon 
record in the books of the Presbytery 
of Stranraer,” he has thus quoted : 
“1, Andrew Ross, minister of the 
gospel in the parish of /nch, (for the 
exoneration of my conscience, more 
particularly with respeet to the terms 
of ministerial communion enjoined by 
this church,) hereby declare, that [ 
firmly adhere to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Protestant religion, 
namely, that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament are the 
only rule of faith and practice ; that 
the exercise of private judgment is 
the undoubted right and duty of every 
Christian, and of every Christian 
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minister, and that it is the best means 
of discovering the true sense of Scrip- 
ture; that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
appointed the sole head and lawgiver 
of his church, and the only Master in 
religion. And I also declare, that I 
reject all doctrines and practices that 
are inconsistent with these principles, 
as witness my hand this third day of 
January, 1776. 
““ ANDREW Ross.” 

Mr. Lindsey has added, “* to the 
honour of the parishioners of /nch, 
that they unanimously presented a 
petition, dated April 24, 1775, to 
the Presbytery of Stanraer, praying 
that their minister might be allowed 
to continue among them upon his own 
terms, and attesting his excellent, 
unspotted character, and faithful, la- 
horious discharge of his duty among 
them.” 

This petition which Mr. Lindsey 
has given, at length, as it ‘* stands 
in the minutes of the proceedings of 
the Presbytery,” thus concludes : 

“They think that every church 
should leave its members free to search 
the Scriptures, and not to bind them 
down for ever to one sense of them. 
In all these points they agree most 
cordially with their minister, and will 
be happy, extremely happy, to live 
with him upon these terms.” 

Give me leave to hazard a conjec- 
ture that the “letter on subscrip- 
tion,” inclosed in the letter “ from 
Dr. Benson to Mr. Towgood,” formed 
afterwards a part of the following 
publication, 

““Some Letters, which passed be- 
tween a Young Gentleman, designed 
for Holy Orders, and his Uncle, a 
Clergyman, concerning Conformity to 
the Church of England. With an 
Appendix, by the Editor.” 175s. 
This anonymous editor I have sup- 
posed to be Dr. Benson, partly from 
the cireumstance of my having this 
correspondence in a volume contain- 
ing other pieces by Dr. B. and which 
a former possessor (who was, I be- 
lieve, a Dissenting minister of Marl- 
borough, named J. Davies) has let- 
tered ‘* Benson’s Tracts.” In the 
Laitor’s Appendia, (p. 161, note,) after 
quoting from Whicheot, *".6e profess 
and not believe, this is high dissimu- 
lation, and a horrible indignity put 
upon God,” he adds, , 





Mr. Rutt on some Anonymous Letters. 


** See the very different sentiments. 
expressed in a Sermon, entitled, «4 
Defence of the Subscriptions re. 
quired in the Church of England’ 
preached before the University of 
Cambridge, on the Commencement 
Sunday, 1757. By W. 8. Powell, 
D. D. Fellow of St. John’s College.” 

The Editor professes to have re. 
ceived “ the original letters” from 
‘* an intimate friend,” the son of the 
elder brother of the nephew in the 
correspondence, ‘‘ under an engage- 
ment” to conceal ‘ the names sub. 
scribed to the letters,” and not “ to 
date them.” The initials of the uncle 
are J. M. and those of the nephew, 
who is called f/arry, are H. M. 
There are two of the letters, the first 
and the concluding, from the unele, 
who ‘‘a few days after he wrote his 
second letter, was seized with a vio- 
lent disorder, which soon carried him 
off.’ His nephew, who wrote six 
letters, “‘ died within two years after 
him.” That this was a real corre- 
spondence, I see no reason to doubt, 
though it be impossible now to ascer- 
tain the date of the letters; except 
that they were written after 1736, 
when Warburton’s ‘* Alliance between 
Church and State” first appeared ; 
for the nephew (p. 94) refers to that 
work as the “ most unnatural and 
monstrous, most senseless, and bow- 
elless production, that ever the brain 
of man was delivered of.” If the 
notes be not by the Editor, (and he 
does not appear to claim them,) the 
letters must have been written later, 
for there is a note on dorcelless, reter- 
ring to the “canons of criticism,’ 
(Can. vi. Ewvamp. viii.) which did not 
appear till 1748. 

lad I leisure, and were your pages 
less oceupied, I would readily give 
some account of the arguments for 
Nonconformity contained in _ these 
letters. The nephew was evidently 
an Unitarian, perhaps of Dr. lark’s 
school, and the uncle probably an 
Hoadlean, who had found some l- 
beral associates, inquiring clergymen, 
in his neighbourhood. One of ioe 
free conversations mentioned, (p. 9: 
appears to have impressed the Me 
phew, in whom, as Johnson says 
another occasion, thev kindled a flame 
which burned but dimly in them- 
selves. 





Should Mr. Manning know any 
thing of this publication, he will, I 
dare say, obligingly inform you. 

The “ answer to Powell's Sermon,” 
(p. 324,) was, I suppose, contained 
in the “* Serious and Free Thoughts 
on the present State of the Church 
and Religion,” published in 1756, 
according to Mr. Manning, in his 
Life of Mr. Towgood. I have a 
pamphlet dated 1772, and entitled, 
* A Calm and Plain Answer to the 
Inquiry, Why are you a Dissenter 
from the Church of England? By the 
author of the Dissenting Gentlemen’s 
Letters to White.” 

Should Mr. Manning oblige your 
readers with any explanatory notes on 
the “‘ Letters of Voltaire,” I beg 
leave to remind him that besides what 
occurs at the beginning of the ‘‘ Trai- 
t¢ sur la Tolérance,” all the judicial 
proceeding on the Calas family are 
detailed in the ‘* Continuation des 
Causes Célébres.” (Amst. 1773.) I 
have only the fourth volume, which 
ends with the execution of Calas in 
March 1762, and the disposal of his 
family. This volume will be much 
at Mr. M.’s service. 

J.T. RUTT. 


— 

GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 

REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCCCVI. 

Preamble to Laws of Zaleucus. 

{ would here call upon all moralists 
and legislators, and ask them if they 
have said any thing more noble or 
more useful than the exordiuin of the 
laws of Zaleucus, who flourished before 
Pythagoras, and who was the first 
magistrate of the Locrians. 

“ Every citizen ought to be per- 
suaded of the existence of the Divinity. 
It is sufficient to observe the order and 
harmouy of the universe, to be con- 
vineed that chance cannot have formed 
it. Every man ought to have command 
over his soul, to purify it and to remove 
irom it all evil, persuaded that God 
cannot be served by the perverse, and 
‘that he is unlike wretched mortals 
who take delight in magnificent cere- 
nonies and sumptuous offerings. Vir- 
tue alone, and the constant disposition 
to do good, can please him. We 
ought, then, to seek to be just in 
principle and in practice : by this 
‘means we shall obtain the approba- 
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tion of the Divinity. What leads to 
ignominy ought to be feared much 
more than what conducts to poverty. 
He who abandons fortune for justice, 
ought to be looked upon as the best 
citizen; but those whom their violent 
passions hurry on to evil, men, women, 
citizens, simple inhabitants, ought to 
be admonished to think of the gods, 
and often to bear in mind the severe 
justice they exercise against the guilty : 
let them have constantly before their 
eyes the hour of death, that fatal hour 
which awaits us all, that hour when 
the recollection of faults brings re- 
morse, and the vaia repentance ef not 
having made all our actions subser- 
vient to equity. 

“It therefore behoves all men to 
conduct themselves at each moment 
of their lives as if this moment were 
the last; but if an evil genius excites 
them to crime, let them take refuge 
at the foot of the altars; let them 
pray to heaven to remove far from 
them this evil genius ; let them espe- 
cially throw themselves into the arms 
of worthy people, whose counsels will 
bring them back to virtue by repre- 
senting to them the goodness of God 
and his vengeance.” 

There is nothing in all antiquity 
which can be preferred to this plain 
but sublime passage, dictated by rea- 
son and virtue, stripped of enthusiasm, 
and of those gigantic figures which 
good sense rejects. —V oltaire, Histoire 
Générale. 

— 

No. CCCCVIL. 
Corruptions of Christianity the Ar- 
moury of Unbelicf. 

The Israelites went down to the 
Philistines to sharpen every man his 
ax, (1 Samuel xiii. 20,) and un- 
believers in Protestant countries are 
wont to resort to Rome to whet their 
sneers at the Christian religion. Al- 
most any deistical book would furnish 
examples of this artifice. The follow- 
ing is from Gibbon, (Decline and Fall, 
Svo. Vol. VIII. p. 123, note 14,) 
who was always pleased when he 
could escape from the gravity of his 
historical text to play the builoon or 
worse in his notes.—‘‘ Gregory, the 
Roman, supposes that the Lombends 
adored a she-goat, which they were 
accustomed to sacrifice to the gods 
of their fathers. / know but of one re- 
ligion in which the God and the victim 

are the same,” 
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REVIEW. 





* Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Porr, 


Arr. 1.—Sermons, selected from the 
Papers of the late Rev. Henry 
Turner: and published at the re- 


quest of the younger Members of 


the Church of Unitarian Christians, 
in the High Pavement, Notting- 
ham. To which are added, a Sew 
occasional Addresses. Newcastle : 
Printed by T. and J. Hodgson. Sold 
in London by Hunter. 1822, 8vo. 
pp. 363. 
ERMONS are often estimated, and, 
in some degree, not improperly, 
as theological or as literary compo- 
sitions. The contents of the present 
volume, while they possess, in both 
these views, no ordinary merit, claim 
additional and far higher praise. They 
illustrate, without doubt, the know- 
ledge and the taste, the judgment and 
the talents, of the lamented author: 
but they are, at the same time, tran- 
scripts of his heart, of the devotion, 
the purity, the benevolence, the affec- 
tionate and holy zeal, which inhabited 
it; nor will it be easy or desirable 
to read them, without a frequent 
reference to the circumstances in 
which they were written, and to those 
under which they are given to the 
world. Who can glance at the title- 
page without deep sympathy and in- 
terest?) The name there presenting 
itself to us, is associated with recol- 
lections, with attachments, and with 
anticipations, which numerous friends 
of scriptural piety and learning, of 
religious truth and knowledge, of 
Christian liberty and virtue, of sound 
education, of public spirit, of litera- 
ture and science, in a word, of all 
the best interests of man, have been 
eager to express. Our eyes open, 
too, on a volume of discourses of a 
deceased pastor, which are published 
at the request of the younger mem- 
bers of the bereaved church. This 
fact, of rare occurrence, is, surely, 
not a little honourable to the charac- 
ter of their departed instructor, and 
to their own! Other and still ten- 
derer emotions, are awakened by the 
motto,* which so impressively yet 


© ** me Quo nemo vir melior natus est : 


nemo pictate praestautior; cujus a me 


delicately informs us, that this selec. 
tion from the papers of a much-loved 
son is printed under the care of a 
father; in whose consolations and 
supports may ¢/ey share, whose bo. 
soms are, at any time, pierced with 
equal or the like sorrow! 

We have not room to copy the 
preface, which consists principally of 
a biographical memoir, and which 
would be injured by abridgment, It 
is worthy of being repeatedly perused 
by young ministers, and by candidates 
for the ministry: nor do we think it 
less entitled to the serious regard of 
the religious societies, with which 
they are or may hereafter be con- 
nected. The testimonies of grateful 
recollection and profound sorrow, 
which appear in the introductory 
pages, lead us to believe, that this 
excellent pastor was placed among 
men of temper, views and pursuits 
congenial with his own; among those 
who were capable of estimating his 
solid and modest worth, and who were 
solicitous to aid his schemes of use- 
fulness: and such records give much 
encouragement to persons who fill the 
same or a similar situation. 

Mr. Henry Turner thought it na- 
tural, that “ they who fear the Lord, 
should speak often one to another” of 
the subjects included in their noblest 





corpus humatum est, quod contra decuit 
ab illo meum. Animus vero non me 
deserens, sed respectans, in ea profecto 
loca discessit, quo mihi ipsi spero esse 
veniendum.” Many of our readers will 
instantly perceive, that these words, with 
two slight, but essential, alterations, are 
Cicero’s, who puts them into the mouth 
of the elder Cato, at the end of the 
Treatise on Old Age. A translation of 
the former sentence, is supplied by the 
language of Mr. Burke (Letter on the 
Duke of Bedford, &c., p. 22): “ I live 
in an inverted order; they who ought to 
have succeeded me, are gone before me > 
they who should have been to me a 
posterity, are in the place of ancestors, 
&e.” Of the remainder of the quotation 


from Cicero the import is the same with 
the following assurance, when employe 
by the Christian believer, “1 shall ge 
unto him; but he shall not return te 
mc,” 




















































knowledge, and connected with their 
most valuable hopes.’* With signal 
propriety therefore, the first of the 
discourses in this volume, Is “ on 
Religious Conversation” (Mal. iii. 16). 
The preacher investigates ** the causes 
which may be supposed to occasion” 
an extraordinary reserve, and ap- 
parent want of interest, with respect 
to topics of religion. These causes 
he discovers in a false delicacy, in 
too great an appetite for the good 
opinion of the world, and in “a certain 
fastidiousness, which persons of taste 
and cultivation indulge, to a degree 
which indisposes them for bearing a 
yart in any but the most studied and 
eae arguments” on such themes. 
In mentioning the chief motives 
which ought to induce those “ that 
fear the Lord, to speak often one to 
another,” he observes, that to step 
out of the line of common custom, in 
this instance, would at once save us 
from the temptation of conforming to 
other customs, of which conscience 
still more decidedly disapproves ; that 
by communicating our sentiments to 
those around us, we should gain ad- 
ditional strength of principle; and 
that it is our high duty to promote 
the interest of religion in the mind of 
others ; 


“ Every one has a sphere, within which 
he is as much bound to be a preacher of 
righteousness and a minister of the word 
of God, as the highest prelate in the 
land. Friends should cement their friend- 
ship by mutually imparting their hopes 
aud fears, their admonitions and encou- 
ragements, respecting these their most 
momentous concerns. Masters should 
reward and secure the fidelity of their 
servants, by setting before them the 
service which they themselves owe to 
their * Master who is in heaven.” Above 
all, parents should spread before their 
children the treasures of divine truth ; 
aud, whilst they are at pains to adorn 
their minds with the useful branches of 
human learning, should not forget the 
superior value of religious wisdom. 

“ If the interests of religion be left to 
the stated services of the pulpit, and the 
unseconded labours of the public minis. 
ters of religion, they will be very imper- 

* Mon. Rep. XVII. 121. 

t Mr. H. 'T., in pp. 5, 6, states this 
part of his design with more accuracy, 
When he says, « miany causes may con- 
tribate to produce” the peculiarity in 
question, 
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fectly secured. It is not the splendour 
of cathedral pomp—it is the Bible in 
the cottage of the labourer, it is the 
prayer that ascends from the bosom of 
a Christian family—that proves the pre- 
valence of religion. In the beautiful 
scheme of the gospel, Christians univer- 
sally are ‘a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”” Thus 
every believer in Christ is virtually in 
holier orders than any that can be given 
by the power of earthly authorities,” 
* * * 

« —— To be silent on the things that 
relate to salvation and immortality, when 
there are so many ignorant, sinful, de- 
spairing, faithless men around you, is, 
as if you were in a ship, which had long 
sailed in unknown regions of the sea, 
aud which, after having been tossed 
about by storms, driven from its course 
by winds, rocked by swelling waves, and 
shattered by continued tempests, at 
length approached its haven, and you, 
being on the mast, saw the fair summits 
of a green and fertile land, and forbore 
to tell your discovery, to cheer the 
feeble heart-sick mariners below.” — 
Pp. 12—l4. 

The second discourse is, “ on the 
Love of God,” [love to God,] from 
Mark xii. 29, 30. We have perused 
many valuable sermons on this first 
and great commandment, and listened 
to not a few of the same character : 
we have met with none, however, in 
which the mutual connexion of an 
enlightened belief in the unity of the 
Supreme Being, and strength of love 
to him is so well unfolded, or some 
of those circumstances which are ei- 
ther favourable, or, on the other hand, 
adverse, to our attainment of this no- 
ble and most excellent disposition, are 
so perspicuously and concisely stated. 

tn the third sermon the preacher 
treats of “* Trust in God,” from Psa, 
xxxvii. 23—25. His introductory re- 
marks on the spectacle of a cheerful 
old age, which the text presents, are 
highly appropriate: and he then de- 
scribes the basis of pious confidence, 
and makes a useful application of his 
subject. 

* God” is considered in No, IV. as 
“the good Man’s Support under Af- 
flictions.” (2 Tim. i. [> *) The fol- 
lowing passage evidently glances at a 





* We are of opinion that this passage 
declares the apostle’s enlightened and 
unwavering faith in Jesus Christ, 
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noble author, who possesses and abuses 
commanding talents (59, 60): 


‘¢ —— darker scenes are generally ex- 
hibited, when selfishness becomes pre- 
dominant ; the passions, that are raised 
to relieve languor and discontent, regard- 
less of the bounds of reason, soon ac- 
quire a frightful ascendancy, and pre- 
cipitate their victim into excesses, which, 
to ordinary observers, who have been 
happily exempt from feelings that lead to 
them, appear the height of frenzy, and 
altogether unaccountable on any suppo- 
sition but that of insanity. And should 
it so happen, that one of these slaves 
to ungovernable passions is possessed of 
genius which enables him to present 
a faithful picture of such a mind, what 
an awful scene of mental confusion does 
it exhibit; what a wild chaos of feeling ; 
how rayless and benighted is the path 
into which it leads ; and what pernicious 
forms of malignity and despair hover 
around |” 


We find a similar reference in a re- 
cently printed, yet unpublished, ser- 
mon, from which we are permitted to 
copy a few sentences : 

‘To the disgrace of genius it must 
be confessed, that many a noxious weed 
is found amongst the fairest flowers of 
eloquence and poetry; that a mortal 
poison is hidden in the fruit, which is 
most goodly to the eye and sweetest to 
the taste. The danger to the young 
mind is the greater, because those who 
seck to corrupt the heart by means of 
literature, usually make their appeal to 
those sensibilities and passions, which 
are most strong and lively in the youthful 
bosom; and endeavour to captivate and 
lead astray the judgment, which is then 
necessarily most weak and open to de- 
Iusion .”"* 


Mr. H. Turner’s fifth sermon is en- 
titled, “On the Public Worship of 
God.” [Psalm xxvii. 4.] He dis- 
cusses with ability and zeal a topic 
which, though extremely familiar, is 
of vast importance. After setting 
forth generally the obligations of this 
practice, he makes a feeling appeal 
to his hearers as Protestant Dissent- 
ers and Unitarian Christians: and, 
surely, it could not be made in vain! 


a — 





* The complaint is not peculiar to 
modern times: Mr. Berington (Hist. of 
Abeillard, &e., 252), says, with reason, 
of a well-known poem of Pope’s, “ It 
presents poison to the hand of inexpe- 
rienced youth, and the cup which holds 
it is all of burnished gold.” 
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We extract a passage distinguished 
by taste and pathos. In reference to 
David’s habits and language, our 
author observes (67), 


“The beauty of Zion is a source of 
interesting recollection to the hearts of 
Christians; for out of Zion God hath 
shined, even unto the ends of the earth 
there, the great plan of the world’s 
redemption from its idolatry and sin, 
was carried forward, and finally accom 
plished ; there, was spent the youth o/ 
the church of God: and even at thi 
cold philosophic period, when at any 
time the Christian traveller describes to 
us his emotions at the sight of the deso- 
late, yet still magnificent Jerusalem, 
there is a responsive feeling of tender- 
ness and veneration in the breast of 
every reader.”+ 


** Neglect of public worship,” is 
considered in the sixth discourse 
(Nehem. xiii. 11), which forms an ad- 
mirable supplement to the foregoing. 
In a strain of delicate, yet forcible 
and dignified, remonstrance, the wri 
ter animadverts on certain omissions 
of duty, which no enlightened, zea- 
lous and consistent friend of Christi- 
anity will fail to deplore. 

In No. VII. our author enforces 
“ Firmness of regard to Duty and 
Faith.” [1 Kings xviii. 21.] He 
well describes the magnificence of the 
spectacle to which his text refers 
and then exposes the folly and the 

iilt of halting between two opinions, 
aaah God and the world, religion 
and irreligion. 

From Jer. viii. 6, the “ Necessity 
of Repentance” is argued in the 
eighth sermon. Mankind are not 
naturally incapable of repentance. 
Yet long-indulged habits have a bane- 
ful effect in changing the character 
and obliterating the nacvural qualities 
of the mind. Repentance 1s more 
than transient feelings of sorrow: !t 
calls for a considerable sacrifice 0! 
present ease and pleasure, and for 








¢ Sandys calls Jerusalem, “ This city 
once sacred and glorious, elected by God 
for his seat, and seated in the midst ot 
nations ; like a diadem crowning the 
head of the mountains.” (Travels, && 
6th ed. p. 120.) Of such an associ 
tion the historian and the poet hav 
skilfully availed themselves: 5° far as 
scriptural criticism and theology 3 
concerned, it is treated of in Mon. he? 
XV. 216—220, 

















reparation, wherever reparation is pos- 
sible. ; 
A sermon properly follows, No. 
IX., on ‘‘ the Value of Repentance” 
fluke xv. 10]. This momentous 
oint is extremely well reasoned, and 
forcibly applied, from scriptural con- 
siderations, and especially from our 
Saviour’s parable of the prodigal. 


[To be concluded in the next Number.) 
———i— 


Ant. I.—The Precepts of Jesus the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, 
Extracted from the Books of the 
New Testament ascribed to the 
Four Evangelists. To which are 
added, the First and Second Ap- 
peal to the Christian Public in 
Reply to the Observations of Dr. 
Marshman, of Serampore. By 
Rammohun Roy. Calcutta, Print- 
ed: London, Reprinted by the 
Unitarian Society, and sold by R. 
Hunter, D. Eaton, and C. Fox 
and Co. 1823. 8vo. pp. 346. 

Art. I1].—Final Appeal to the Chris- 
tian Public, in Defence of the 
“ Precepts of Jesus.” By Ram- 
mohun Roy. Calcutta: Printed at 
the Unitarian Press, Dhurmtollah. 
1823. 8vo. pp. 400, 

Art. IV.—The Claims of Jesus: a 
Sermon preached in Calcutta, on 
Sunday, Sept. 23, 1821. By Wil- 
liam Adam. Calcutta: Printed at 
the Eurasian Press, Chouringhee. 
1821. 12mo. pp. 28. 

E reader will have seen by the 

first paper in the present Num- 

ber with what correctness Mr. Ivimey 
denominated Rammohun Roy a “ Pa- 
»” in one of the public Journals.* 
notorious fact is that the Hindoo 
reformer is not only an avowed Chris- 
tian, but also as zealous for his views 
of Christianity, derived from the 
study of the Scriptures, as the Bap- 
tist Missionaries are for theirs. His 
publications and especially the “‘ Final 

Appeal,” which has been recently 

received in this country, demonstrate 

the entire devotion of his heart and 
soul and mind and strength, and we 
believe we may add, of his substance, 








* See the correspondence between Mr. 
Aspland and this geutleman, reprinted 
from the Morning Chronicle, in our last 
volume, XVII. 682—690, 

VOL. XVII, JP 
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to the cause of pure Christianity. 
He has studied most diligently the 
great question between the Unitarians 
and Trinitarians, and he defends the 
general doctrine maintained by the 
former with a degree of ability rarely 
exceeded by the most practised po- 
lemics of this country. His accurac 

and skill in the use of the English 
language are truly wonderful and must 
be the result of much study. The 
reformer has probably, besides genius 
and industry, a great facility in acquir- 
ing languages, for he has made himself 
master of the Hebrew and Greek, 
with a view to the controversy before 
us, and the criticisms which he has 
given in his ‘* Appeals,” are proofs of 
no mean proficiency in these tongues. 

As far as appears from his works, 
Rammohun Roy has made up his 
mind upon the Unitarian doctrine 
from the Scriptures only; and his 
testimony to this doctrine is of the 
more weight since he studied the 
Scriptures without any prejudice of 
education upon this point, and since 
as an Oriental he was more likely 
than an European to understand the 
meaning of scriptural imagery, and 
as a Heathen by birth and habit he 
was in the best condition for learning 
the import of both the Jewish and 
Christian sacred books, which bear a 
constant reference to the state of 
Heathenism. 

The history of such of Rammohun 
Roy’s Christian works, as are col- 
lected in the volume which stands 
first in the list at the head of this 
article, is thus related in the Preface 
by Dr. Thomas Rees : 


“‘ Having now become upon deliberate 
and rational conviction a Christian, he 
hastened to communicate to his country- 
men such a view of the religion of the 
New Testament as he thought best 
adapted to impress them with a feeling 
of its excellence, and to imbue them 
with its pure and amiable spirit, For 
this purpose he compiled the first pam- 
phlet inserted in the present volume, 
which he intituled, ‘The Precepts of 
Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness,’ 
&c. To this work, which consists en- 
tirely of extracts from the moral dis- 
courses of our Lord, he prefixed an 
‘ Introduction,’ in which he stated his 
reasons for omitting the doctrines and 
the historical and miraculous relations 
which accompany them in the writings of 
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the Evangelists. Soon after the publi- 
cation of this tract, there appeared in 
‘The Friend of India,’* a periodical 
work under the direction of the Baptist 
Missionaries, an article animadverting 
upon it, which was signed ¢ A Christian 
Missionary,’ but written by the Rev. Mr. 
Schmidt. ‘To this paper, Dr. Marshman, 
the editor of the magazine, appended 
‘ Observatious’ of his own, tf in 
which he styled the Compiler of the 
* Precepts,’ ‘an intelligent HRATHEN, 
whose mind is as yet completely opposed 
to the grand design of the Saviour’s be- 
coming incarnate,’ 

“These * Observations’ produced the 
second of the following pamphlets, in- 
tituled * An Appeal to the Christian 
Public in Defence of the Precepts of 
Jesus, by a Friend to Truth.’ The wri- 
ter is now known to have been Ram- 
mohun Roy himself. He complains in 
strong terms, of the application to him 
of the term Heathen, as ‘ a violation of 
truth, charity, and liberality ;’ and also 
controverts some of Dr. Marshman’s ob- 
jections to the compilation, and to his 
reasonings in the Introduction. In a 
subsequent number of the ‘ Friend of 
India,’| Dr. Marshman inserted a_ brief 
reply to this * Appeal,’ in which he still 
denied to the author the title of € Chris- 
tian,’ because, he writes, ‘ we belong to 
that class who think that no one can be 
a real Christian without believing the 
divinity and the atonement of Jesus 
Christ, and the divine authority of the 
whole of the Christian Scriptures,’ dis- 
claiming, however, all intentions of 
using the term ‘ Heathen’ in an invi- 
dious sense. 

** Dr. Marshman, in his first ‘ Ob- 
servations,’ had promised to ‘ take up 
the subject’ of Rammohun Roy’s work 
‘more fully in the first number of the 
Quarterly Series’ of The Friend of India, 
then in preparation. Accordingly, there 
appeared in that publication some ‘ Ob- 
servations on certain ideas contained in 
the Introduction to The Precepts of 
Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happi- 
ness.’§ In reply to this paper, Ram- 
mohan Roy published the last of the 
following pamphlets, intituled, ‘ A Se- 
cond Appeal to the Christian Public in 
Defence of the Precepts of Jesus.’ To 


some 





* “* No. XX. February 1820.” 

t ** London Edition of Dr. Marshman’s 
Papers, p. 1.” 

+ “ No. XXIII. May 1820. Dr. Marsh- 
man's Papers, London Edition, p, 5.” 

§ “Idem. p. 17, Friend of ludia, Sep- 
tember 1820,” 
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this tract Dr. Marshman printed an ela. 
borate answer in the fourth number of 
the Quarterly Series of ‘The Friend of 
India."* Here the discussion rests, as 
far as we are at present informed.” -— 
Pref. pp. xiv—xvii. 


The republication of Dr. Marsh. 
man’s papers in the controversy by 
some of fis Baptist friends in En- 
gland, } induced the Unitarian Society 
to reprint Rammohun Roy’s pam- 





* “ December 1821. Dr. Marshman’s 
Tracts, London Edition, pp. 64, &c,” 

t ‘The reader may be referred fo 
some further particulars relating to Ram- 
mohun Roy, to the Monthly Repository, 
Vol. XIIL. pp. 229, &c.; XIV. pp. 561, 
&e.; XV. pp. 1, &c.; XVI. pp.477, &e.; 
XVII. pp. 682, &c.; and to Mr. Bel- 
sham’s Introduction to William Roberts's 
(of Madras) First Letter to the Unitarian 
Society, 1618.” 

t This republication is entitled “ A De- 
fence of the Deity and Atonement of Jesus 
Christ, in Reply to Rammohun Roy, of 
Calcutta. By Dr. Marshman, of Seram- 
pore.” It is an 8vo, volume and is sold 
by Kingsbury and Co. We have not put 
it at the head of our list, though it is 
lying before us, because we find nothing 
in it to review, except as it is quoted by 
Rammohun Roy. It is, in fact, the re- 
petition of the common-place arguments 
which have been again and again refuted 
in this country, though Dr. Marshman’s 
reading at Serampore is not very likely 
to have made him acquainted with the 
refutation. These exploded arguments 
are put forth with great solemnity of 
manner and in the tone of infallibility. 
Of Dr. Marshman’s confined theological 
information, Dr. T. Rees has exhibited 
a proof in the Preface above quoted : 
“It is not intended in this Preface to 
enter into a review of the controversy. 
Dr. Marshman has, however, made 4 
remark, which, as it refers to the Unl- 
tarian Society, we may be permitted to 
notice. In raising an argument for the 
Deity of Christ, upon the supposed ap- 
plication to him of the term ‘ fellow I 
the English translation of Zechariah Xiii. 
7, he thus quotes Rammohun Roy's ¢r- 
ticism upon that text: ‘ Unable t deny 
this, our author merely hints in @ note 
that ’N’Dy Jmmithi, fellow, signihes one 
that lives near another; ‘ therefore the 
word, fellow, in the English transom 
is not altogether correct, 48 justly his 
served by Archbishop Newcome aad 
Improved Version,’ lately published, - 
Dr. Marshman, * by the SociniAys © 








phiets; and a more interesting and 
acceptable volume this useful society 
never presented to its subscribers and 
the public. The *“* Final Appeal,” 
(No. IL. on our list,) has reached 
England since the ‘* Precepts of Je- 
sus” was republished, and this also 
we trust the Unitarian Society will 
commit to press. Itis, in our judy- 
ment, the most valuable and impor- 
tant of ail the Hindoo Reformer’s 
works. ‘Though last in point of time 
of his publications we cannot help 
referring to it first of all.. It is print- 
ed, the reader will observe, at the 
“ Unitarian Press.” ‘This is explain- 
ed by the author in a ‘* Notice” to 
the reader. All his preceding works 
on the subject of Christianity were 
printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta, which is, we believe, em- 
ployed in general work for the sake 
of profit, in order to serve the mis- 
sion; but (says Rammohun Roy ) 
“the acting proprietor of that press 
having, since the publication of the 
Second Appeal, declined, although in 
the politest manner possible, printing 
any other work that the author might 
publish on the same subject, he was 
under the necessity of purchasing a 
few types for his own use, and of 
depending principally upon native 
superintendance for the completion of 
the greater part of this work.’ This 
refusal, however polite in its manner, 


———_ - 
—=__- . 





England.”* Dr, Marshman has here al- 
lowed his zeal to outrun his knowledge. 
Che work quoted by Rammohun Roy is 
uot Archbishop Newcome’s translation of 
the New ‘l'estament, which formed the 
basis of the ‘Improved Version,’ pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Society; but 
that learned prelate’s * Attempt towards 
an Improved Version, &c. of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets ;’ a production well wor- 
thy of the perusal of every Biblical stu- 
dent.” — Pp, xviii. xix. Of Dr. Marsh- 
man's acumen as a controversialist, we may 
take one short specimen from his book. 
Replying to objections to the worship of 
Christ, he Says, p. 241, “* That in the 
State of humiliation in which his infinite 
love to sinners had placed him, and in 
which he declared, ‘If I honour myself, 
on honour is nothing,’ he should pray to 
umself, or formally prescribe this to his 
disciples, was scarcely to be expected !” 

i, 








“* Dr. Marshman’s Defence, &c. 
Pp. 133.” 
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does not bespeak the confidence of 
the Missionaries in the strength of 
their arguments ; but no Unitarian 
will lament it. Being the occasion of 
the establishment of an ‘* Unitarian 
Press” in India, it will doubtless (as 
Mr. Ivimey says* of Mr. Adam’s de- 
parture from Trinitarianism and Cal- 
vinismm) ‘ turn out rather for the fur- 
therance of the gospel.’ 

In a very interesting Preface to the 
“Final Appeal,” Rammohun Roy 
appeals to the candour of Indian read- 
ers on the ground of his being en- 
gaged in self-defence. He says very 
feelingly, 


“© T am well aware that this difference 
of sentiment has already occasioned much 
coolness towards me in the demeanour 
of some whose frieudship I hold very 
dear; and that this protracted contro- 
versy has not only prevented me from 
rendering my humble services to my 
countrymen, by various publications, 
which J had projected in the native lan- 
guages, but has also diverted my atten- 
tion from all other literary pursuits for 
three years past. Notwithstanding these 
sacrifices, I feel well satistied with my 
present engagements, and cannot wish 
that I had pursued a different course ; 
since whatever may be the opinion of the 
world, my own conscience fully approves 
of my past endeavours to defend what I 
esteem the cause of truth.”—Pref, pp. 1 
il. 

He adds, with equal sense and 
spirit, 

“© 1 feel assured that if religious con- 
troversy be carried on, with that temper 
and language which are considered by 
wise and pious men, as most consistent 
with the solemn and sacred nature of 
religion, and more especially with the 
mild spirit of Christianity, the truths of 
it cannot, for any length of time, be kept 
concealed, under the imposing veil of 
high-sounding expressions, calculated to 
astonish the imagination and rouse the 
passions of the people, and thereby keep 
alive and strengthen the preconceived no- 
tions, with which such language has in 
their minds been, from infancy, asso- 
ciated. But I regret that the method 
which has hitherto been observed in in- 
quiry after religious trath, by means of 
large publications, necessarily issued at 
considerable intervals of time, is net, for 
several reasons, so well adapted to the 
speedy attainment of the proposed object, 


XVII. 683. 


* Mon. Kepos. 
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as I, and other friends of true religion, 
could wish.”—Pref, pp. iii. iv. 


These reasons he assigns to be, 
want of leisure in many, disgust felt 
by some at injurious insinuations and 
personalities, and the disheartening, 
distracting effect of a multiplicity of 
arguments and various ge ee on 
of passages of Scripture. ‘To obviate 
these inconveniences, he makes the 
following judicious and laudable pro- 
posal : 


“* As Christianity is happily not a sub- 
ject resting on vague metaphysical specu- 
lations, but is founded upon the authority 
of books written in languages which are 
uuderstood and explained according to 
kuown and standing rules, I therefore 
propose, with a view to the more speedy 
and certain attainment of religious truth, 
to establish a monthly periodical publica- 
tion, commencing from the month of 
April next, to be devoted to Biblical 
criticism, and to subject Unitarian as 
well as Trinitarian doctrines to the test 
of fair argument, if those of the latter 
persuasion will caasent thus to submit 
the scriptural grounds on which their 
tenets concerning the Trinity are built. 

** For the sake of method and conve- 
nience, I propose that, beginning with 
the book of Genesis, and taking all the 
passages in that portion of Scripture 
which are thought to countenance the 
doctrine of the Trinity, we should exa- 
imine them one by one, and publish our 
observations upon them; and that next 
month we proceed in the same manner 
with the book of Exodus, and so on with 
all the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in their regular order. 

** If any one of the Missionary gentle- 
men, for himself and in behalf of his 
fellow-labourers, choose to profit by the 
opportunity thus afforded them of de- 
fending and diffusing the doctrines they 
have undertaken to preach, L request that 
an essay on the book of Genesis, of the 
kind above intimated, may be sent me 
by the middle of the month, and if con- 
fined within reasonable limits, not ex- 
ceeding a dozen or sixteen pages, I hereby 
engage to cause it to be printed and 
circalated at my own charge, should the 
Missionary gentlemen refuse to bestow 
any part of the funds, intended for the 
spread of Christianity, towards this ob- 
ject; and also that a reply (not exceeding 
the same number of pages) to the argu- 
ments adduced, shall be published along 
with it by the beginning of the cusuing 
mouth. That this new mode of contro- 
versy, by short monthly publications, may 
be attended with all the advantages which 
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I, in common with other searchers aftey 
trath, expect, and of which it is capable 
it will be absolutely necessary that no. 
thing be introduced of a personal nature 
or calculated to hurt the feelings of indi- 
viduals—that we avoid all offensive ex. 
pressions, and such arguments as have 
no immediate connexion with the subject, 
and can only serve to retard the progress 
of discovery; and that we never allow 
ourselves for a moment to forget that we 
are engaged in a solemn religious dispu- 
tation.”—Pref. pp. v.—vii. 


This is evidently the proposal of a 
sincere inquirer after truth, who be- 
lieves that the object which he seeks 
will be promoted by free discussion. 
It is, we hope, by this time carried 
into effect. The energy of Rammohun 
Roy’s mind, his zeal on behalf of 
pure Christianity, and the means with 
which Providence has blessed him, are 
pledges that no measure which he 
conceives to be serviceable to his coun- 
trymen and fellow-creatures will be 
neglected by him or lightly abandoned. 
The Missionaries will, we apprehend, 
excuse themselves from any contribu. 
tion, literary or pecuniary, to sucha 
work. Rammohun Roy and his asso- 
ciates are not the persons to whom 
they look for converts. Without them, 
however, such a periodical publication 
may be carried on in British India, 
where, we are informed, there 18 @ 
large proportion of persons, in both 
the military and civil service, and 
amongst the merchants and traders, 
who are disposed to lend an ear to 
sound reasoning on behalf of the gos- 
pel, and the more so from their con- 
viction that the system of “ ortho- 
doxy” imported from Europe 1s not 
the religion that will make its way 
with either Mahometans or Hindoos. 
Heartily do we wish success to the 
projected work, from which we § 
probably borrow hereafter for the gra- 
tification of our readers. 

In some remarks introductory 
the “ Final Appeal,” Rammohun Roy 
complains with great reason of the 
treatment he has experienced from 
the Missionary Magazine. He pub- 
lished the “ Precepts of Jesus,” he 
says, to exhibit the pure and elevat 
morality of the gospel to his countty- 
men and others, unaccompanied YY 
those mysterious and contradictory 
doctrines with which the various teach- 
ers of Christianity have associatee, 








and, as he thinks, impaired them. He 
was hence charged with omitting the 
only foundation of Christianity, viz. 
“ the doctrines of the Godhead of 
Jesus and the Holy Ghost and of the 
Atonement.” This cee ges him, 
he adds, ‘‘as a professed believer of 
one God, to deny for the first time 
ublicly those doctrines; and now,” 
“ concludes, the Editor ‘‘ takes occa- 
sion to accuse me of presumption in 
teaching doctrines which he has him- 
self compelled me to avow.”—P. 5. 
Rammohun Roy expresses some 
surprise at his antagonist’s real or 
pretended ignorance of his opinions : 


“ The Editor assigns, as a reason for 
entering on this controversy, that, after 
a review of the * Precepts of Jesus and 
the First Appeal,’ he ‘ felt some doubt 
whether their author fully believed the 
deity of Christ,’ and consequently he ‘ ad- 
duced a few passages from the Scriptures 
to confirm this doctrine.’ He then adds, 
that this Second Appeal to the Christian 
public confirms all that he before only 
feared. (P. 1.) I could have scarcely 
credited this assertion of the Reviewer's 
unacquaintance with my religious opi- 
nions, if the allegation had come from 
any other quarter; for both in my con- 
versation and correspondence with as 
many Missionary gentlemen, old and 
young, as I have had the honour to know, 

have never hesitated, when required, to 
offer my sentiments candidly, as to the 
unscripturality and unreasonableness of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. On one oc- 
casion, particularly when on a visit to 
one of the Rev. colleagues of the Editor 
at Scrampore, long before the time of 
these publications, I discussed the sub- 
ject with that gentleman at his invita- 
tion; and then fully manifested my dis- 
belief of this doctrine, taking the liberty 
of examining successively all the argu- 
ments he, from friendly motives, urged 
upon me in support of it.”—Pp. 5, 6. 


In our judgment nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the following 
confutation of the charge of presump- 
tion and vindication of the true me- 
thod of religious research; the extract 
ls long, but we could not abridge it 
without injury, and we wish our read- 
ers to see a full-length portrait of the 
Indian Reformer. 


“In page 503 the Editor insinuates 
that vanity has led me to presume that 
freedom from the powerful effects of 
early religious impressions’ has enabled 
me to discover the truths of Scripture in 
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its most important doctrines more fully 
in three or four years than others have 
done by most unremitting study in thirty 
or forty.’ The doctrine of the Trinity ap- 
pears to me so obviously unscriptural, that 
I am pretty sure, from my own experi- 
ence and that of others, that no one pos- 
sessed of merely common sense will fail 
to find its unscripturality after a metho- 
dical study of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, unless previously impressed in the 
early part of his life with creeds and 
forms of speech preparing the way to 
that doctrine. No pride, therefore, can 
be supposed for a moment to have arisen 
from commonly attainable success. ‘The 
Editor might be fully convinced of this 
fact, were he to engage a few indepen- 
dent and diligent natives to study atten- 
tively both the Old and New Testaments 
in their original languages, and then to 
offer their sentiments as to the doctrine 
of the Trinity being scriptural or a mere 
human invention. 

‘“*To hold up to ridicule my sugges- 
tions in the Second Appeal to study first 
the books of the Old Testament unbi- 
assed by ecclesiastic opinions imbibed in 
early life, and then to study the New 
Testament, the Rev, Editor states that 
‘could it be relied on indeed,’ my com- 
pendious method * would deserve notice, 
with a view to Christian education ; as,’ 
on my plan, ‘ the most certain way of 
enabling any one to discover, in a supe- 
rior manner, the truths and doctrines of 
Christianity is to leave him till the age 
of thirty or forty without any religious 
impression.’—(P. 503.) I do not in the 
least wonder at his disapprobation of my 
suggestion; as the Editor, in common 
with other professors of traditional opi- 
nions, is sure of supporters of his fa- 
yourite doctrine, so long as it is incul- 
cated on the minds of youths, and even 
infants ; who, being once thoroughly im- 
pressed with the name of the Trinity in 
Unity and Unity in Trinity, long before 
they can think for themselves, must be 
always inclined, even after their reason 
has become matured, to interpret the 
sacred books, even those texts which are 
evidently inconsistent with this doctrine, 
in a manner favourable to their prepos- 
sessed opinion, whether their study be 
continued for three, or thirty, or twice 
thirty years. Could Hindooism continue 
after the present generation, or bear the 
studious examination of a single year, if 
the belief of their idols being endued 
with animation were not carefully im- 
pressed on the young before they come 
to years of understanding ? 7‘ 

“* Let me here suggest that, in my 
humble opinion, no truly liberal and wise 
parent can ever take advantage of the 
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unsuspecting and confiding credulity of 
his children to impress them with an im- 
plicit belief in any set of abstruse doc- 
trines, and intolerance of all other opi- 
nions, the truth or reasonableness of 
which they are incapable of estimating. 
Still less would he urge by threats the 
danger of present and eternal punishment 
for withholding a blind assent to opinions 
they are unable to comprehend. Parents 
are bound by every moral tie to give 
their children such an education as may 
be sufficient to render them capable of 
exercising their reason as rational and 
social beings, and of forming their opinion 
on religious points without ill-will to- 
wards others, from a thorough investiga- 
tion of the Scriptures, and of the evidence 
and arguments adduced by teachers of 
different persuasions. Judgments thus 
tormed have a real claim to respect from 
those who have not the means of jadging 
tor themselves, But of what consequence 
is it, in a question of truth or error, to 
know how the matter at issue has been 
considered, even for a hundred genera- 
tions, by those who have blindly adopted 
the creed of their fathers? Surely, the 
unbiassed judgment of a person who has 
proceeded to the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures with an anxious desire to dis. 
cover the truth they contain, even if his 
researches were to be continued but for 
a singte twelvemonth, ought, as far as 
authority goes in such matters, to out- 
weigh the opinions of any number who 
have either not thought at all for them- 
selves, or have studied after prejudice had 
laid hold o€ their minds. What fair in- 
quiry respecting the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity cin be expected from one who has 
been on the bosom of his mother con- 
stantly tanght to ask the blessing of God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, and to hear the very name 
of Unitarian with horror? Have the 
doctrines of the Vedant ever succeeded 
in suppressing Polytheism amongst the 
xenerality of Hindoos brought up with 
the notion of the godhead of the sun, of 
fire and of water, and of the separate and 
independent existence of the allegorical 
representations of the attributes of God ? 
Were the sublime works written by the 
learned among the Greeks ever able to 
shake the early acquired superstitious 
notions and polytheistical faith of the 


generality of their countrymen? Nay, 
even when Christian converts became 
numerous, did not those who were 


brought up in the ancient superstition 
introduce some vestiges of their idolatry 
into their new persuasion? In fact, no- 
thing can more surely impede the pro- 
gress of truth than prejudice instilled 
imto minds blank to receive impressions : 
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and the more unreasonable are the doc- 
trines of a religion, the greater pains are 
taken by the supporters of them to plant 
them in the readily susceptible minds of 
youth. 

“The Editor has filled a complete 
page in proving that, besides early im. 
pressed prejudices, there are also other 
causes of error in judgment—an attempt 
which might have been dispensed with ; 
for I never limited the sources of mistake 
in examining religious matters to carly 
impression alone, I attributed only the 
prevailing errors in Christianity to tradi- 
tional instructions inculeated in child- 
heod, as the language of my Second 
Appeal will shew: ‘ Having derived my 
own opinions on this subject entirely from 
the Scriptures themselves, I may, per- 
haps, be excused for the confidence with 
which I maintain them against those of 
sO great a majority, who appeal to the 
same authority for theirs ; inasmuch as 
I attribute their different views, not to 
any inferiority of judgment, compared 
with my own limited ability, but to the 
powerful effects of early religious im- 
pressions ; for when these are deep, rea- 
son is seldom allowed its natural scope 
in examining them to the bottom.’ (P. 
160.) If the Editor doubt the accuracy 
of this remark, he might soon satisfy 
himself of its justice, were he to listen 
to the suggestion offered in the preceding 
paragraph, with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther the doctrine of the Trinity rests for 
its belief on scriptural authorities, or ou 
early religious impressions. 

‘©The Editor mentions, ironically, (i 
p. 3,) that my success in scriptural stu- 
dies was such § as to prove that the most 
learned and pious in every age of the 
church have been so completely mistaken 
as to transform the pure religion of Jesus 
into the most horrible idolatry.’ In au- 
swer to this, | only beg to ask the Rev. 
Editor to let me know first, what a Pro- 
testant, in the fifteenth century, could 
have answered, if he had been thus ques- 
tioned by a Roman Catholic: * ts yout 
success, in examining the truths of Serip- 
ture, such as to prove that the most 
learned and pious in every age 0! the 
church have been so completely mistaken, 
as to transform the pure religion ol Jesus 
into the most horrible idolatry, by mtre- 
ducing the worship of Mary, the mother 
of God, and instituting images in churches, 
as well as by acknowledging the Pope, # 
the head of the church, vested with 
power of forgiving sius ?’ Would not . 
answer be this, ‘ My success Is, indeed, 
so as to prove these doctrines [0 be ow 
scriptural, As to your inferences -" 
are no more divine than mine, and thoug ! 
I do not doubt the piety aud learmme ol 












many Christians of your church, in every 
age, { am persuaded that many corrup- 
tions, introduced into the Christian reli- 
gion by the Roman Heathens, converted 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, have 
been handed down through successive ge- 
nerations, by impressions made in the 
early part of life, and have taken such 
root in the minds of men, that piety and 
learning have fallen short of eradicating 
prejudices nourished by church and state, 
as well as by the vulgar superstition and 
enthusiasm.’ Were this reply justifiable, 
1 also might be allowed to offer the fol- 
lowing answer: £ I find not the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the Scriptures; I can- 
not receive any human creed for divine 
truth; but without charging the sup- 
porters of this doctrine with impiety or 
fraud, humbly attribute their misinter- 
pretation of the Scriptures to ‘ early re- 
ligious impressions.’ ”—Pp. 6—13. 


Leaving the body of the work for 
future notice, together with the first 
and third articles in the list, we can 
now only advert to two paragraphs in 
the conclusion, which are the more 
interesting as being lately written, and 
containing the author’s last recorded 
feelings [The ‘‘ Final Appeal” came 
out in February, and the preface is 
dated ‘* Calcutta, January 30, 1823]. 
One of these is in reply to Dr. Marsh- 
man’s exhortation to him to become 
a convert to the creed of the Mission- 
aries, which, notwithstanding Ram- 
mohun Roy’s mild manner of answer- 
ing it, contains in reality a threatening 
of the loss of salvation, if he should 
refuse. 


“T tender my humble thanks for the 
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Editor’s kind suggestion, in inviting me 
to adopt the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; 
but I am sorry to find that I am unable 
to benefit by this advice. After 1 have 
long relinquished every idea of a plurality 
of Gods, or of the persons of the God- 
head, taught under different systems of 
modern Hindooism, Lt cannot couscien- 
tiously and consistently embrace one of a 
similar nature, though greatly refined by 
the religious reformations of modern 
times ; since whatever arguments can be 
adduced against a plurality of Gods strike 
with equal force against the doctrine of 
a plurality of persons of the Godhead ; 
and, on the other hand, whatever excuse 
may be pleaded in favour of a plurality 
of persons of the Deity, can be offered 
with equal propricty in defence of Poly- 
theism,.”—-P. 378. 


The other is the final paragraph of 
the work, and is peculiarly gratifying 
to us as Englishmen. Such a testi- 
mony to the English Government is 
more sterling praise than is contained 
in a volume of court addresses. 


** | now conclude my essay by offering 
up thanks to the Supreme Disposer of 
the events of this universe, for having 
unexpectedly delivered this country from 
the long-continued tyranny of its former 
rulers, and placed it under the govern- 
ment of the English, a nation, who not 
only are blessed with the enjoyment of 
civil and political liberty, but also inte- 
rest themselves in promoting liberty and 
social happiness, as well as free inquiry 
into literary and religious subjects, among 
those nations to which their influence 
extends.”—Pp. 378, 379. 


(To be continued.) 
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PARAPHRASE 
Of Lines from a Tragedy of Seneca’s. 


“ De Temporum Mutabilitate.” 
“Omnia tempus edax depascitur, omnia carpit, 
Omnia sede movet, nil sinit esse ditt. , 
Flumina deficiunt, profugum mare littora siccat, 
Subsidunt montes, et juga celsa ruunt. 


Quid tam parva loquor ? 


Moles pulcherrima ceeli 


_ Ardebit, flammis toto repent? suis. _ 
Omnia mors poscit lex est, non peena, perire, 


Hic aliquo mundus nullus erit.” 
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Poetry.—Genoa. 


On the Changes effected by Time. 




























All nature’s works are food for Time, 
Earth, ocean, air, even worlds sublime, 
He shall at length consume ;— 
The brightest gems shall melt away, 
As flowers that hasten to deca 
And lose their vernal bloom. 


Nor long shall ought on earth remain, 
Nor long their present forms retain, 

All things are stationless ;— 
On flinty rocks and mountains rude, 
On sweet society and solitude, 

Time shall his age impress. 
Rivers shall dry and flow no more, 
The mighty sea desert its shore, 

The tempest’s voice be still ;— 
Mountains shall sink and disappear, 
Their frowning cliffs with awe and fear 

Nor long the soul shall fill! 


Yet what are these? The azure sky, 
Far spread in blue iminensity 
Whose beauty poets praise ; 
The spangled canopy of heaven 
By Time’s conte to ruin given, 
With its own fires shall blaze ! 


Death’s frozen grasp no power can fly, 
It is the /aw,—not pain—to die, 
Which all things must obey— 
By this decree the just and brave— 
All shall be mingled in the grave, 
And worlds shall waste away ! 


Alnwick. R. B. 
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GENOA. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Genoa “ the proud,” thy pride is humbled now, 
And the seathed wreath drops withering from thy brow ; 
The merchant brow, that once bid Monarchs wait 
In trembling expectation at thy gate, 

Must smooth its burning frown beneath the rod, 
That lifted waits a petty tyrant’s nod ; 

Smile when he smiles, and bless the auspicious hour, 
Which gave those walls to his protecting power ; 
Content to live and eat—'tis all a slave 

May have—tis all a slave deserves to have. 

No fond remembrance of thy glories past, 

Can make —_ forget they are the last, 

Or deck the dim horizon of thy sky, 

With one faint gleam of dawning liberty. 

Think not a Dor1a’s heart will swell to save 

This land from death, more awful than the grave ; 
Or that the chains, which faithless Monarchs made 
For the lost captives whom their arts betrayed, 

Will shiver, when thy unavailing grief, 

Instead of striking, prays of heaven relief. 

Thee, too, those chains become, for thou hast been 
From infancy to dotage, ever seen 











Poetry.—Hymn for Easter. 


A tyrant or a slave ;—the one to those, 

Thy friends in bondage, and thy fallen foes, 

Yet crouching to the many-headed thing, 

Child of th Sach which, gathering strength to sting 
Its parent from the blood which gave it birth, 
Trod on thy neck and pressed thee to the earth. 
On that ill-fated, well-remembered day, 

When British thunder rolled along thy bay, 
Pledged was a nation’s faith, a soldier’s word, 
’Twas Freedom’s sacred cause called forth the sword ;— 
Oh! let thy curses fall on those who deem 
Freedom a plaything, honour but a dream ; 

A people’s groans meet music for the ear 

Of kings ; and love more dangerous than fear ; 
Those panders to their master’s vicious mood, 
Een like a vampire’s, when it thirsts for blood ; 
But think not he was faithless, or that ee 

er aim a willing blow at Liberty ;— 

Would that the hour were come, as come it must, 
When Europe’s sons, now trampled in the dust, 
Impatient of the chains, which cannot bind 
Their still increasing energy of mind, 
Shall, with one mighty effort, raise on high 
Their front, in renovated majesty ; 
Blushing to think what slaves they were before, 
And swear, and feel, they will be such no more ; 
—Thou, sea-girt daughter of fair Italy, 
Wilt, with the rest, then perish or be free ! 


Gi nod, Sept. 1822. I 
cag 
HYMN FOR EASTER.* 
I 


Lift your loud voices in triumph on high, 
For Jesus hath risen, and man cannot die, 
Vain were the terrors that gather’d around him, 
And short the dominion of death and the grave ; 
He burst from the fetters of darkness that bound him, 
Resplendent in glory, to live and to save. 
Loud was the chorus of angels on high, 
“« The Saviour hath risen, and man shall not die.” 


Il. 
Glory to God, in full anthems of joy ; 
The being he gave us, death cannot destroy. 
Sad were the life we must part with to-morrow, 
If tears were our birth-right, and death were our end ; 
But Jesus hath cheer’d the dark valley of sorrow, 
And bade us, immortal, to heaven ascend— 
Lift then your voices in triumph on high, 
For Jesus hath risen, and man shall not die. 
—_——— 


<a 


* The above is extracted from the Christian Disciple, No, I, Vol. I. p. 38. 
Some of the readers of the Monthly Repository may be acquainted with an animated 
air and chorus in the collection of “ Sacred Melodies,” (of which Moore and Sir 
J. Stevenson are Editors,) adapted to a triumphant song on the overthrow of the 


Egyptians : 





‘* Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea, 

Jchovah hath triumphed, his people are free.” 
The above lines, to the same tune, are more suitable to Christian worship, and 
particularly adapted to Easter Day. 
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DOMESTIC. 
Presbyterian Academy, Carmarthen, 


ur Triennial Visitation of this Aca- 
demy was held in the beginning of July. 
The Visitors appointed by the Presbyte- 
rian Board were the Rev. Dr. Rees (the 
Secretary), the Rev. R. Aspland, and 
James Esdaile, Esq. (the Treasurer). The 
following Report is from the Carmarthen 
Journal of Friday, July 4: 

*“ On Wednesday and Thursday, the 
Annual Meeting connected with the Pres- 
byterian College in this town, was held 
at Lammas-Street Chapel, on Wednesday 
evening, The Meeting commenced by 
singing and prayer, by the Rev. W. H. 
Lewis, of Glastonbury, and the Rev. Mr. 
Bulmer, of Haverfordwest, and the Rer. 
Mr. Williams, of Llianwrtyd, preached 
from | Kings xix. 19—21, and 1 Cor. ii. 
2; the former in English, and the latter 
in Welsh. On Thursday morning, at 7, 
the Rev. Mr. Davies, Cardigan, prayed ; 
and the Rev. Messrs. Griffiths, Alltwen, 
and James, of Cardiff, preached from 
Luke x. 2, and Psalm cxix. 114; both 
in Welsh. At ten o'clock, the Rev. Mr. 
Davis, of Evesham, prayed; and the Rey. 
A. Rees, LL.D., [D. D.) from London, 
aud the Rev, Mr. Jones, of Llannwehllyn, 
preached from John xv, 17, and Psalm 
exvi., 12—14; the former in English, and 
the latter in Welsh. At three o'clock, 
the Rev, Mr, Aspland, of London, preach- 
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EPITAPH. 
The mortal remains of 
PATIENCE HOPE, 
Who lived and died an illustration of 
Her expressive name, 
Are deposited in this 
Unconsecrated ground. 
Hence Superstition! hence thy train, 
Of clouded minds and gloomy birth, 
Revolving her eventual doom, 
Who rests in this unhallowed earth! 


INTELLIGENCE. 


a 





For she was wise,—in speech, in act, 
She glowed with mental energy ; 
lor she was good,—her moral course 
From stain or imputation free. 
And by religion’s sacred flame, 
Her heart was kindled to rejoice 
In her Creator, whom she sought, 
As conscious of his cheering voice 
And where the pious, good and wise 
Repose, where’er that spot is found, 
Without a priestly sanction, there 
Be sure thou tread’st on holy ground. 


BREVIS. 


ed in English, and the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
of Denbigh, in Weish, from Psa, cxxxix, 
7—9, and Ezek. xvi. 19, 20. This morn- 
ing, the Triennial Examination of the 
Students took place before the Rev. Dr. 
Rees, the Rev. Mr. Aspland, &c. Xc. Xe. 
(which is to continue this day and to- 
morrow), and we have reason to expect 
that, from the strict attention paid by 
the Students of the College to their stu- 
dies, the Deputation from the Board will 
be highly gratified with the great i- 
provement they have made since theit 
last visit,” ' 

At the close of the Examination on 
Saturday, both Dr. Rees aud Mr. Aspland 
addressed the Students at some length, 
expressing, upon the whole, much —_ 
faction in the progress of their studies. 


There are twelve Students upon the 
Foundation. The Tutors are the "= 
t 


Mr. Peter, and the Rev. D. Jones. 
the following Sunday Dr. Rees preache« 
for Mr. Peter in the morning, (Mr. mae 
land conducting the devotional tie | 
and in the evening Mr. Aspland preachet 
at the Unitarian Chapel for Mr. Evans. 
———— 
Quarterly Meeting of Presbyterm 
Ministers. 

On the 23rd of July a Quarterly 4 
ing of Ministers of the Presbyterian ©- 
nomination was holden at Liwyn-rhye- 
owev, Cardiganshire. On the afternoe 


















of the preceding day, the Rev. Thomas 
Griffiths, of Cribin, conducted the devo- 
tional part of the service; the Rev. 
Evan Lewis, of Kilgwyn, preached from 
Heb, xii. 1; and the Rev. ‘Timothy Davis, 
of Evesham, from Phil. iii. 8, 9. On the 
23rd, the service commenced at 10 o’clock 
in the morning. The Rev. E. Lewis 
prayed; and the Rev. John Jeremy, of 
Caeronen, preached from John vii. 46 ; 
the Rev. David Jones, Tutor of the 
Carmarthen College, from Matt. xii. 50 ; 
and the Rev. Timothy Davis, of Eves- 
ham, from 1 Tim. vi. 12. The meeting- 
house was crowded, and some hundreds 
were out of doors, so that the preachers 
were obliged to stand on one of the win- 
dow seats, in order to be heard by those 
within and without. Asa proof of the 
Welsh desire to hear sermons, it may be 
observed, that the three preachers were 
heard with great attention, and though 
very heavy showers of rain fell during 
the service, those that were without stood 
their ground unmoved. A little after 
vne o'clock the services were over, and 
those who came from a distance partook, 
in the meeting-house, of some refresh- 
ment provided for them by the congre- 
gation; and the ministers, fourteen in 
number, dined at the inn adjoining. In 
leas than an hour they met again in the 
meeting-house to hold an open confer- 
ence. The question discussed was * the 
Origin, Design and Abolition of Sacri- 
fices.” The meeting was crowded till 
five o'clock in the evening, when the con- 
ference closed by a prayer from the Rev. 
D. Davis, who had been nearly fifty years 
minister of the congregation, and all de- 
parted seemingly highly gratified with 
what they had seen and heard, 
August 12, 1823. 


—— 
Unitarian Society in South Wales. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Society in South Wales was held at Capel. 
y-groes, Cardiganshire, on the 26th of 
last June, at which the Rev. J. James, of 
Gelli-Onnen, preached. The Rev. John 
Jones, of Bridgend, and the Rev. Thomas 
Davies, of Coed-y-Cymmar, preached on 
the preceding afternoon at Ystrad, a 
place connected with Capel-y-Groes. On 
the 26th, after service at Capel-y-Groes, 
the question, “ Whether Christ’s Judging 
the World be a proof of his proper 
Deity,” was discussed, and after that the 
business of the Society was transacted. 
Its next meeting was appointed to be held 
at Aberdar, Glamorganshire, and the Rev. 
John ‘Thomas, of Pant-y-defaid, Cardi- 
&4ushire, to preach on the occasion, ‘The 
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next Quarterly Meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers is to be held at Blaengwrach, 
Glamorganshire, the Rev. John Davies, 
of Capel-y-Groes, to preach, 
a 
Unitarian Chapel, Edinburgh. 

Tuts building is nearly completed. It 
is to be opened on Sunday, Sept. 14. 
The Rev. W. J. Fox, of London, is to 
preach on the occasion, morning and 
evening, 

— 
Unitarian Congregation, Ilminster, 
Somerset. 

We are requested to state that this 
congregation will be vacant after the 28th 
of September, by the resignation of the 
Rey. ‘T. Bowen, 

——— 
LITERARY. 


Mr. Francis Know es, of Park Lane, 
Ashton, near Wigan, proposes to publish 
by subscription, in Numbers, (probably 
16, to form an 8vo. volume,) once a fort- 
vight, price 6d., The Test of Truth; or, 
the United Evideuce of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures respecting the True Object of Re- 
ligious Worship, and the Condition of 
Acceptance ; in the Language of the 
Scriptures; including the Evidence of the 
Scriptures on the Person, &c, of Jesus 
Christ. 

a 
~ Tue continuation of Mr. Booth’s Ana- 
lytical Dictionary of the English Language 
is now in the press, and the several parts 
will be published, successively, at short 
intervals. The printing of the Second 
Part was necessarily delayed for the pur- 
pose of calculating, with some degree of 
probability, the number of copies that 
would be required. 

a 


‘Tur Berwick New and Improved Ge- 
neral Gazetteer, or Compendious Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, containing a De- 
scription of the various Countries, King- 
doms, States, Cities, Towns, &c. &c., of 
the known World, brought down to the 
present period, accompanied with twenty 
six elegant maps, from the latest autho- 
rities, in three handsome volumes, 8vo. 
is just published, price 2/. 2s, or in 16 
parts, price 2s. 6d, each. 

~—— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Presbyterian Synod of Munster. 


On Wednesday, the 2d instant, the 
Synod of Munster held its Annual Meet- 
ing at Bandon, ‘The business of the day 
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was preceeded by divine service, which 
was introduced by the Rev. Joseph Hut- 
ton, one of the ministers of Eustace 
Street, Dublin, and a sermon suitable to 
the occasion, was preached by the Rev. 
James Armstrong, one of the ministers 
of Strand Street, Dublin, from these 
words :—* I exhort you that you should 
earnestly contend for the faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints.” Jude 3. 
After which, the Rev. William J. Hort, 
of Cork, was elected Moderator for the 
ensuing year, and the ministers and elders 
proceeded to give a detailed account of 
the state of their respective congrega- 
tions. 

The Synod, together with a number of 
the members of the Cork and Bandon 
congregation, dined together at Williams’s 
Inn. In the course of the evening much 
social enjoyment, mingled with enlarged 
Christian feeling and liberality of senti- 
ment was evinced. 

The following were among the toasts 
given from the chair :— 

** The King.” 

**'The Duke of York and the Royal 
Family.” 

** The Lord Lieutenant and prosperity 
to Ireland.” 

**'The Presbyterian Church of Ire- 
land.” 

** Our Brethren 
Church.” 

** Our Fellow-Christians of every De- 
nomination,” 

** May all our fellow-subjects, how 
much soever they may differ in their sen- 
timents and modes of worship, find at 
length, ‘ How good and pleasant a thing 
. is to dwell together in unity and 
ove,’’ 

** Religious zeal, without sectarian bi- 
gotry.” 

“The Archbishop of Cashel.@ May 
his truly Christian principles be univer- 
sally adopted.” 

_ “ Civil Liberty without popular licen- 
tiousness,” 

“The 12th of August ; the birth-day 
of our beloved and patriotic Sovereign ; 
the day also memorable for his arrival 
among his people of Ireland.” 

ee Cc ivil and Religious Liberty, declared 
by His Majesty to be the birth-right of 
his people.” 

‘The next meeting was appointed to be 


held in Dublin, the first Wednesday in 
July, 1824, 


of the Established 


[Cork Southern Reporter.) 





_* See his Grace's reply to the address 
of the Presbyterians of Cork, [Mon. 
Repos, XVIII, 228.) 

a 
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The ‘ National” (as it is strange 
called) “ Society for Education” bree 
obtained the King’s Letter to the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, authorizing a co}. 
lection throughout England and Wales 
in behalf of their funds, The letter has 
been read in the churches, and application 
made in consequence from house to house 
throughout the parishes, The measure 
is too sectarian to be fully successful, 
What Dissenter can consistently contri 
bute to a system of education which, 
though falsely called National, excludes 
the children of Dissenters, a very large 
part of the population? Ona note being 
sent by the churchwardens to the present 
writer, he returned his compliments with 
an answer, that he subscribed only to 
*€ Schools for all.” 

i 

Tue injudicious prosecution of Mr, 
John Ambrose /Villiams, editor of the 
Durham Chronicle, for an alleged libel 
on the Durham clergy, has at last been 
adjourned sine die-—Monthly Mag. 

a 


Evidence of an Unbeliever rejected.— 
On a late occasion, when an information 
was laid before the magistrates at Bew 
Street against a bookseller for literary 
piracy, Vm. Dugdale, formerly known 
as the ** Radical Quaker,” appeared as a 
witness in support of the information, 
when the following examination took 
place : 

“Mr. Cooper (the Counsel for the 
Defendant) begged to put a few questions 
to this witness, previous to his being 
sworn; and he did so as follows :—As 
you are about to be sworn on the holy 
Evangelists, I wish to ask whether you 
believe in them ?—/Vitness hesitated, and 
at last said, he did not think it a fair 
question. The Magistrate decided that 
it was a very proper one ; and the wit- 
ness said, if it was put again, he would 
endeavour to answer it.—Mr. Coorer. 
Do you believe in the revelation promul- 
gated in the Evangelists ?—Certainly not 
—altogether.—Mr, Cooper. Do you be- 
lieve, by your having kissed that book, 
you incur a greater punishment for speak- 
ing falsely, than you otherwise would 
have done? Wéitness, I should have no 
fear of any punishment but such as the 
law provides for perjury. My kissing 
that book would not influence me ™ 
either way, as to whether I should spe 
truly or falsely; but I will speak the 
truth for my character’s sake.—Mr. 
Cooper submitted that the evidence of 
this witness could not be received after 
the declaration he had made; and the 
Magistrate coinciding, Mr. CLARKE (At 
torney for the Prosecution) said he did 














pot wish to press the evidence of a wit- 
ness who professed such tenets, He 
would call another. He fully proved 
the publishing by other respectable wit- 
nesses.” 
wie 
Society for Relief of Evangelical 
Dissenting Ministers. 


A Society has been lately formed in 
London under the above title. It may 
be wanted, and will no doubt do good, 
It is lamentable, however, that charity 
should be connected with subscription to 
articles of faith. ‘The persons to be re- 
lieved by this society must be such as 
‘* maintain the sentiments of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, both as to faith and 
practice,” and must produce a certificate 
of their religious principles! Baptists are 
as much excluded from this “ Evangeli- 
eal” Society as Unitarians. Even a Baa- 
terian cannot derive benefit from it with- 
out some subterfuge. ‘The idea of so 
sectarian an institution was probably sug- 
gested by the two or three individuals 
who objected, at the formation of the 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Society, to 
the union of the Three Dissenting Deno- 
minations, inasmuch as it would imply 
that all three were equally Christian ! 


ie — 


Portuguese Superstition. 


** June 24th. The 22d was a day of 
real triumph, on which their Majesties 
and Royal Highnesses went in solemn 
procession to the Church of Santa Maria 
Maior to return thanks to the King of 
kings, and the Queen of Heaven,” &c. 
(Morning Chronicle.) Upon this a cor- 
respondent observes, ‘* The Protestant 
smiles or frowns, as well he may, at see- 
ing the wife of a Jewish carpenter wor- 
shiped pari passu with God, as the Mo. 
ther (in Protestant Trinitarian language) 
of Him, who is the Supreme Being. O 
“the mote in a brother’s eye’! Quo 
fonte ?” 


——— 
PARLIAMENTARY. 
Christians’ Petition against the Pro- 
secution of Untelievers. 
(See the Petition at length, pp. 362— 
364.) 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Jury l. 


Mr. Hume rose for the purpose of pre- 
senting a petition which he considered of 
great importance. Before he did so, he 
begged to correct an error which had 
Rot abroad respecting what he had said 
last night. He had been made to say in 
one publication, that he disapproved of 
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Dissenters altogether, when, in fact, he 
only expressed his disapprobation of that 
sect to which an Honourable Member 
belonged (Mr. Butterworth). His ac- 
quaintance lying very much among Dis- 
senters, many of whom he knew to be 
most intelligent and virtuous men, he 
should have belied his own experience if 
he had said so, He was of opinion, that 
general censures were always wrong, and 
as his feelings had been more excited on 
the occasion to which he alluded, by the 
intolerance displayed by that sect of 
which alone he spoke, he took the oppor- 
tunity of this cooler moment to explain 
what he had said. Having done so, he 
would add, he regretted that any person 
should have presumed to arraign his con- 
duct, and to have designated him as the 
advocate ef a person whose opinions he 
was so far from advocating, that if that 
person had listened to his advice, he 
would long ago have abstained from pub- 
lishing them. He was well convinced 
that to attack prejudices in the way Mr. 
Carlile had attacked what he considered 
prejudices, was the best means of diffusing 
and strengthening them. He did hope 
that in future no person would take the 
liberty of endeavouring to represent him 
as the advocate of such opinions. The 
petition to which he now called the at- 
tention of the House was signed by 2,047 
persons, members of Christian congrega- 
tions, of whom 98 were ministers. Among 
the latter were names which the House 
would agree were entitled to considerable 
respect, such as those of Dr. Evans, Dr, 
Jones, Dr. ‘TI. Rees, Dr. Barclay, Mr. 
Roscoe and others. A more sensible 
petition, and one more consistent with 
the spirit of Christianity, had, perhaps, 
never been presented to the House. He 
could not conceive that any sincere be- 
liever in the doctrines of the Christian 
religion could doubt that any thing which 
tended to stamp the character of perse- 
cution upon that religion was more cal- 
culated to brivg it into contempt than all 
the scoffs and the arguments of its worst 
enemies, He proposed to follow up the 
reading of the petition with a motion 
which he should submit from a sense of 
duty, and which, if adopted by the House, 
as he anxiously hoped it would be, would 
tend to check the mischief which had 
been caused by recent proceedings. 

On the motion that the petition be 
printed, 

Mr. BuTTeRworTH asked by how many 
ministers of the Church of England this 
petition was signed, and of what class of 
Dissenters the other petitioners consisted. 

Mr. Hume replied, that it was signed 
by Dissenters of all classes, and the 
names of the ministers were in a separate 
column, 
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Mr. W. Smitn could not see the per- 
tinency of the Honourable Member's 
question. ‘The petition was, however, 
signed, he could assure him, by persons 
whose religious opinions were as perfectly 
opposed to each other as possible. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Hume then rose for the purpose 
of making the motion of which he had 
given notice. His object was to obtain 
the admission of that principle which he 
had always thought to be part of the 
law of this country—namely, that every 
individual was entitled to freedom of dis- 
cussion on all subjects, whether contro- 
versial or religious. At Edinburgh, where 
he was brought up, it was held that any 
man might entertain and express his 
opinions, unless they became a nuisance 
to society, when, perhaps, they might be 
brought under the operation of the com- 
mon law. Since the year 1817 a dispo- 
sition had been manifested to prosecute 
persous for the publication of old as well 
as new works, the object of which was 
to impugn the authenticity of the Chris- 
tian faith. He was aware that since the 
period to which he had referred, the num- 
ber of such publications had increased ; 
but he thought, also, that the progress 
which had been made in knowledge, and 
the extent of education to all classes of 
persons, had brought with it a remedy 
for this evil. Looking at the advantages 
which resulted from the freedom of dis- 
cussion, and the part which able men 
were always ready to take in behalf of 
true religion, he thought it would be 
doing equal injustice to that religion and 
to the community to adopt any other 
means of arriving at the truth than by 
fair discussion, He had always been led 
to believe that the greatest blessing which 
Englishmen enjoyed was the complete 
freedom with which they were permitted 
to express their religious opinions, and 
to follow whatever sect or persuasion 
their own opinions coincided with. Re- 
collecting, too, that we enjoyed the bless- 
ings of a religion which had been esta- 
blished by means of discussion, and by 
differing from those which had preceded 
it, he thought the House would act un- 
justly, and with bad policy, if it should 
now turn round upon those who differed 
from us, as we differed from those who 
had preceded us, and exercise a rigour 
which in our own case we had been the 
first to deprecate. Such a course he was 
convinced was more likely to generate 
doubts and ignorance than to give any 
stability to the religion. It was quite evi- 
dent that persons who wished to inves- 
tigate religious subjects must meet with 
4 great variety of opinions ; some of these 
might confirm their belief, while others 
might give rise to doubts, Now, he 
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wished to ask, whether it was not pro. 
per that they should be allowed to state 
those doubts, for the purpose of having 
them refuted if they were erroneous? 
In Christian charity such an indulgence 
ought not to be refused to any individual, 
When he observed thirty or forty sects in 
this country differing from the Church of 
England, and differing equally from each 
other, he thought it was not at all sur. 
prising that amongst those who engaged 
in what might be termed periodical dis. 
cussion on the subject of religion, many 
were found who dissented entirely from 
the great body of sectarians of every de- 
scription, There was nothing wonderful 
in such a circumstance ; but it was indeed 
wonderful that they should be prosecuted 
and punished for promulgating their opi- 
nions in the way of controversy. What 
right had any set of individuals to set 
themselves up as following exclusively the 
true religion? Religion, very different 
from ours, was preached and adopted in 
other countries ; and those who pursued 
such religion proclaimed it to be the true 
one. Where there was such a diversity 
of opinion, they taking the Scriptures as 
the rule of their conduct and actions, 
ought to extend to all persons that mer- 
ciful toleration which 7’he New Testament 
so forcibly inculcated in every page. They 
ought not to proceed, in the manner 
which was now too common, against 
individuals who differed conscientiously 
from them on points of religious belief. 
The perpetration of acts of a physical 
nature might be prevented by force; 
but no power, however harshly applied, 
could controul opinions, or make a man 
receive doctrines which he did not be- 
lieve to be correct. ‘The Government of 
this country had been tolerant to the 
Jews. To that race of people who denied 
altogether the Christian religion, who 
disbelieved in the divinity of its great 
Founder, the most complete toleration 
was extended. No one attempted to in- 
terfere with their opinions. The Quakers, 
who differed on many essential points 
from the Established Church, were tole- 
rated; and the whole body of Dissenters, 
vagious as were their doctrines, were sul 
fered to preach them without molestation. 
This was highly to the honour of this 
country; and he wished, very sincerely, 
that every species of disability, whether 
in the nature of a test or otherwise, 
which applied to the Dissenters, should 
be wholly removed. He should be happy 
to see every human being placed in that 
situation in which he would be enabled, 
without any fear of the civil magistrate, 
to entertain whatsoever religious opinions 
he pleased; and to endeavour to obtain, 
by fair and candid discussion, informa- 
tion on those points which might not 4 





pear sufficiently clear and satisfactory to 
him, ‘That was the only way by which 
any man could arrive at a fair conviction. 
Religion must be implanted in the mind ; 
and nothing but plain argument,—no- 
thing but the free discussion of points 
which an individual conceived to be 
doubtful,—could either alter his mind, 
with respect to any new doctrine, or con- 
firm him in the truth of that which he 
had been accustomed to uphold. Physi- 
cal force could have no effect whatever, 
either in eradicating new, or establishing 
old opinions, If there were any thing 
unreasonable in his proposition, he should 
not have brought it forward ; but, looking 
over the pages of the Holy Scriptures, he 
could not find a single sentence that au- 
thorized punishment on account of dif- 
ference of opinion, or that called on the 
civil magistrate to interfere. ‘The con- 
duct of the Divine Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion was entirely at variance with 
this prosecuting spirit. When he was pur- 
sued with bitter hate, because he preached 
new opinions, his prayer was, “ Father ! 
forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do.” It was in consequence of that 
mild spirit of forbearance, that the Chris- 
tian religion spread and flourished. It 
was not propagated by the great and the 
powerful; no, the meek, the lowly, and 
the humble, were its advocates; and its 
mild tenets made their way where force 
and violence must have failed. That re- 
ligion had advanced in spite of the efforts 
of power, in defiance of every species of 
persecution ; and, with that great exam- 
ple before their eyes, he demanded, ought 
they now to renew those scenes of perse- 
cution and oppression, which the earlier 
Christians had suffered with so much 
fortitude 2? Were they to immure indivi- 
duals in dungeons for doing that which 
their own ancestors had done—for adopt- 
ing new opinions? He might be told, 
“Those persons may express their opi- 
nions, but it must be done in a proper 
way.” Now, for his own part, he kuew 
not where the line of distinction was to 
be drawn, at which ribaldry began and 
sound discretion ceased. With respect to 
blasphemy, he would ask any one who 
referred to the Act of James I., whether 
on that subject a great change had not 
taken place in the public mind? ‘That 
act sets forth— ‘hat any stage-player, 
performer at May-games, or at any pa- 
geant, who shall use the name of God, 
of Jesus Christ, or of the Trinity, shall 
be adjudged guilty of blasphemy, and 
shall be subjected to all the penalties by 
this statute made and provided.” Would 
any man say, after reading this, that a 
great difference of opinion had not taken 
place on this point? Was it possible 
the provisions of that statute could 
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now be carried into effect, even if it were 
attempted by the most rigid sectarian ? 
Again, by the 9th and 10th of William, 
it was provided, that ** any person de- 
nying the dectrine of the Trinity, or con- 
tending that there are more gods than 
one, Or impugning the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, shall be adjudged guilty of 
blasphemy.” But they had themselves 
done this provision away by an act of the 
legislature. When this was the case,— 
when such an alteration was effected in 
public opinion,—he was prevented from 
secing clearly what was to be considered 
blasphemous ribaldry, indecent discussion, 
or calm and dispassionate reasoning. He 
knew not what line of discussion was to 
be tolerated, and what ought to be al- 
lowed, unless the legislature would define 
what blasphemy really was. Where there 
was no definition of that kind, how could 
any man who reasoned on a religious 
subject be satisfied that in his argument 
he avoided blasphemy? How could he 
tell, let his intentions be ever so pure, 
that he did not expose himself to the 
visitation of the civil magistrate? He, 
therefore, submitted that the uncertainty 
which prevailed, with respect to what 
was and what was not blasphemy, ought 
to put an end to accusations of that na- 
ture, and to the punishment arising from 
them. Doubtless it would be said, that 
individuals had no right to express opi- 
nions which were different from those 
held by the great mass of the community : 
but if this principle had been always acted 
on, Christianity never could have made 
the progress which fortunately it had done. 
All the missionaries they employed in 
foreign parts, all the preachers they sent 
out to Hindostan, contradicted the cor- 
rectness of this position. Those persons 
were sent abroad to expose the follies 
and absurdities of religious creeds which 
were reverenced by millions. They de- 
clared their dissent from those super- 
stitious doctrines; and were, therefore, 
duving the same thing as certain indi- 
viduals did in this country who could 
not believe all the tenets of Christianity, 
He thought in this the legislature were 
holding out two very different measures 
of justice. On the one hand, they were 
sending out persons to various quarters 
of the globe, for the express purpose of 
calling on the natives to inquire, to in- 
vestigate, and to ascertain the truth of 
the doctrines they professed ; while, on 
the other, a similar inquiry was treated 
here as an offence of very great magui- 
tude, It was only by such inquiry that 
they could hope to benefit either the 
Hindoo or Mahometan subjects in India, 
if they invited the Hindoos to enter into 
every kind of discussion the most exten- 
sive that could be imagined, why should 
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they in England, because a few persons 
differed from the general feeling and opi- 
niou, withhold from those individuals the 
benefit of that principle which was so 
liberally adopted elsewhere ? He thought 
that Christianity had stood too long and 
too scrupulous an inquiry to be shaken in 
the present day. When men of the very 
first abilities had attempted to impugn it 
and had failed, he entertained no appre- 
hension of the attacks of men who pos- 
sessed neither talent nor education. 
Christianity had marched on with rapid 
strides, notwithstanding the efforts of 
men of powerful minds. When this was 
so, why should they dread the assaults of 
a few ignorant persons, who, of late 
years, had excited public attention? It 
was impossible that they could state any 
arguments, or adduce any facts, which 
could endanger the tenets of the Christian 
religion, when assailants infinitely more 
powerful had formerly attempted the 
same thing without effect. ‘The end of 
discussion was the attainment of truth ; 
and he agreed with those who believed 
that the more the Christian religion was 
examined, the more firmly it would be 
fixed, and the more seriously it would be 
followed. Those who prosecuted persons 
for promulgating opinions hostile to that 
religion, did not check, but aggravated 
the evil. He would quote the opinions of 
some of the most learned and pious men 
that this country ever produced, in sup- 
port of freedom of discussion, ‘Tillotson, 
Taylor, Louth, Warburton, Lardner, 
Campbell, Chillingworth, and many oth- 
ers, had placed their opinions on record 
with respect to the propriety of allowing 
the freest investigation of the Christian 
religion. ‘Tillotson said——“ that the 
Christian religion did not decline trial or 
examination. If a church opposed itself 
to investigation, that circumstance would 
be no light ground of suspicion, since it 
would seem like a distrust of the truth.” 
The Honourable Gentleman then went 
on to quote the opinions of the several 
divines whom he had mentioned in sup- 
port of the principle, that the utmost 
latitude should be given to discussion. 
He alluded more particularly to the wri- 
tings of Dr. Lardner, who, in speaking 
of the work of Mr. Woolston, said, that 
the proper punishment for a low, mean 
and scurrilous way of writing, was neg- 
lect, scorn and detestation. ‘That learn- 
ed divine added, that the stream of re- 
sentment would always turn against the 
prosecutor, where opinions were made 
the subject of complaint, especially if the 
punishment happened to be severe. In 
this way, continued Mr. Hume, the wri- 
tings of Carlile ought to have been treated. 
He believed that they were scurrilous ip 
a very high degree. He had never read 
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one of his publications until he had pre- 
sented his petition, and he had then pe- 
rused a few numbers of the Republican, 
in order to judge. He there found song 
calm argumentative writing; and some 
articles so exceedingly offensive, that ij 
Carlile had the smallest idea of the feel. 
ings of mankind, he would not have pub- 
lished any thing so revolting. He had, 
however, been most severely dealt with, 
and the consequence was, that the stream 
of feeling had been changed ; resentment 
had been kindled against the prosecutor, 
and compassion had been excited in fa- 
vour of the prisoner; but for those pro- 
secutions few people would have known 
the thousandth part of his writings. The 
Attorney and Solicitor General saw the 
thing in its proper colours. They had 
not proceeded against Carlile, because 
they felt that such a course would be to 
spread abroad the very poison which they 
wished to eradicate. But the Society 
for the suppression of Vice and the Bridge 
Street Association took the matter up, 
and became parties to the charge of dis- 
seminating those publications. They 
brought forward prosecution after prose- 
cution, until the individuals who were 
the objects of punishment left the court 
of justice, after being sentenced to fine 
and imprisonment, with the characters 
of martyrs to the cause which they had 
espoused. So much was this the fact, 
that if fifty persons more were in dun- 
geons on account of these opinions, twice 
that number would be ready to come 
forward for the same purpose. Carlile, 
with all his efforts, never could have sold 
Paine’s works to the extent he had been 
enabled to do in consequence of these 
prosecutions. When Hone was prose- 
cuted for his Parodies, 20,000 copies 
were sold, which never would have been 
the case if they had not been brought 
into notoriety by legal proceedings. In 
the same way the poem of “ Wat Tyler, 
which was written by Mr. Southey, the 
Poet Laureat, in early life, and which he 
(Mr. Southey) wishing to suppress, had 
applied for an injunction to restrain Its 
publication, became, in consequence ot 
that step, most widely disseminated, no 
less than 30,000 copies of it having been 
sold immediately after the application. 
The Honourable Gentleman then a 
ceeded to quote Bishop Watson, who hel 
that the freedom of inquiry, which had 
subsisted in this country during the pre 
sent century, had been of great benefit to 
the cause of Christianity ; and he also 
referred to Dr. Campbell, who held— 
** that that man could not be a friend to 
Christianity who would punish qnetaes 
for expressing his doubts. Every ™4 
who doubts should be invited to ayaa 
sion, that the objections might be 4 
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swered: so far from objecting to discus- 
sion, 1 believe that the most violent 
attacks on the religion of Jesus have been 
of service to it. Let them argee, aud 
when argument fails, let them even cavil 
against the Christian religion as much as 
they please, I have no apprehension of 
the result.” He (Mr. Hume) could not 
conceive why the Bridge Street Associa- 
tion should interfere in the uncoustitu- 
tional manner they had done. They had 
found a stock-purse to prosecute indivi- 
duals, and took upon them that duty 
which really belonged to the magistrate, 
They had a great deal to answer for in 
taking such a course. He regretted to 
see such respectable persons amongst 
them. He was sorry that they had al- 
lowed themselves to be misled by inte- 
rested individuals, secretaries and others, 
who had only their own profits in view, 
and cared very little about the objects 
which had been contemplated by the per- 
sous who subscribed the funds. ‘The 
Honourable Gentleman then quoted the 
charge of the Bishop of London to his 
clergy last year, in which that Right Re- 
verend Prelate stated that he was a friend 
to discussion, because he thought that it 
called forth the mental energies of those 
whose duty it was to meet any arguments 
urged against the Christian religion. With 
so recent an opinion before them, why, 
he asked, should they act in a spirit so 
entirely different? The Honourable 
Member then alluded to the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, who held that it 
Was coutrary to sound policy and civil 
freedom to prosecute on account of reli- 
gious opinions. If such were the sen- 
iments of the many pious, wise and 
learned men whom he had quoted, how 
would gentlemen reconcile them with the 
prosecutions now going on? Of what 
use were those prosecutions when indivi - 
duals gloried in their punishment as an 
act oi martyrdom? Discussion ought to 
be allowed in the most full and unre- 
straiued degree, and the power of the 
magistrate ought only to be resorted to 
when the safety of the state demanded 
it. He had not touched upon the ques- 
tion of Atheism for this simple reasoun— 
because he had never seen any such man 
as an Atheist, and he doubted whether 
“ny person existed who denied the being 
a great Creator of the universe. He 
re. ae to defend any attacks on 
Heat! lan religion, or any of the pub- 
T ‘ous which had been complained of. 
Ma — to be put down; but put 

* P the way they deserved—by com- 
P € neglect and utter contempt. ‘The 
onourable Member concluded by moving 

that + dba the opinion of this House 
with iscussion has been attended 
aore benefit than injury to the com- 





munity, and it is unjust and inexpedient 
io expose any person to legal penalties 
on account of the expression of opinions 
on matters of religion,” 

On the question being put, 

Mr. WILBERFORCE addressed the 
House; but in so low a tone, that very 
little of what he said could be distinctly 
heard in the gallery. We understood 
the Honourable Member to observe, that 
it was the duty of individuals to prose- 
cute publications of the nature of those 
alluded to, as they were evidently contra 
bonos mores. ‘The Honourable Mover 
had observed that he believed there was 
no such a thing as Atheism; but in one 
of those very publications there was a 
passage, in which it was stated that 
Atheism was the only ground on which 
aman could find a sound and secure 
footing. It was exceedingly uupleasant 
to quote from any of those works; but 
in another number it was declared that 
Christianity could be proved to demon- 
stration to be a gross imposture, and as 
it was supported for the purpose of 
upholding a bad system of government, 
the author wondered why it had not 
long since been removed; and he went 
on to ask whether the inquiring mind of 
man could find any sound footing except 
in Atheism. (Hear.) ‘The Honourable 
Member (Mr. Hume) had quoted from 
Bishop Warburton, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and several other eminent divines, 
with whose sentiments he (Mr. Wilber- 
force) entirely concurred: for no man 
held more strongly the opinion that it 
was proper to investigate the established 
religion of the country fairly. But none 
of those pious and learned men had 
argued that gross and vulgar abuse of 
the religion of the state ought to be 
tolerated. (Hear.) Dr. Paley’s opinion 
was clear and decisive on this point, 
He said “ that persecution could pro- 
duce no sincere conviction; and under 
the head of religious toleration, he in- 
cluded toleration of all serious argument, 
but he did not think it would be right to 
suffer ridicule, invective, and mockery 
to be resorted to with impunity. They 
applied solely to the passions, weakened 
the understanding, and misled the judg- 
meut. They did not assist the search 
for truth, and instead of supporting any 
particular religion, destroyed the influ- 
ence of all.” (Hear, hear.) With re- 
spect to Carlile, he had not been harshly 
treated. No prosecution was instituted 
against him until he had placed over 
his door “ The Temple of Reason ;” and 
the dissemination of irreligious works 
became too notorious to be overlooked. 
He thought the country owed very great 
thanks to private individuals (seconded 
by the state) who had endeavoured to 
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disseminate such works and to support 
such a moral education as would enable 
the people to combat those principles. 
He entirely denied the trath of the argu- 
meut which the Honourable Member had 
drawn from the employment of mission- 
aries abroad. Those individuals never 
proceeded to insult the prejudices of the 
natives of other countries by any gross 
and indecent reflections. They adduced 
nothing but fair and sober argument to 
effect their purpose. The Honourable 
Member said that there was no drawing 
a precise line in arguments on this sub- 
ject. His answer was, that it was not 
intended to draw a precise line. Let 
truth go to its fullest and fairest extent, 
but let ribaldry and indecency be avoided. 
Did Christianity ever insult the country 
where it was attempted to be planted ? 
No: it was distinguished by decorum, 
respect, and obedience to the powers 
that be. Even the government of the 
Emperor Nero, ove of the most cruel 
tyrants that ever lived, was not abused 
by the Christians. With respect to those 
who had voluntarily taken upon them 
to prosecute publications of this nature, 
he must observe that there were many 
wrongs by which society in general suf- 
fered, but which were likewise so offen- 
sive to individuals, that they hesitated 
not to visit them with the penalties of 
the law. ‘There were also, it should be 
observed, certain other crimes, more 
injurious to society than even robbery 
or murder, but which, as they did not 
affect the particular interests of private 
individuals, they did not stand forward 
to punish, Theretore the formation of 
societies for the purpose of visiting such 
crimes with severity, was a praiseworthy 
act. It had been stated over and over 
again by the judges, that persons who 
associated together to carry the law into 
execution, where offences of this kind, 
which were mischievous to society, were 
perpetrated, were acting in a perfectly 
legal manner. The introduction of ob- 
scene pictures and improper books into 
schoots had been effectually checked by 
that means. When individuals combined 
together for this purpose, and were only 
actuated by public principles, and where 
the over-zealous disposition of some was 
tempered by the moderation and pru- 
dence of others, it could not be doubted 
that great guod was likely to be the re- 
sult. 

Mr. Ricarpo said that he had heard 
with pleasure a great part of the speech 
of his hononrable friend who had just 
sat down, and the remainder certainly 
with some concern. The greater part of 
that speech was in support of the opinion 
which he (Mr. Ricardo) held in common 
with his honourable friend who had 
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introduced the motion—namely, that no 
man had a right to dictate his own 
opinions upon abstract opinions to an- 
other, upon peril of punishment for a 
refusal to adopt them (hear, from Mr. 
Wilberforce) ; and his honourable friend 
had further admitted, that so long as 
the controversy upon such topics were 
couducted with decency, it ought not to 
be prevented by force of law. Now, he 
lamented that when his honourable friend 
had thought proper to quote the senti- 
ments of Dr. Paley, he had not given 
them more at length, for he would, iu 
the writings of that eminent individual, 
find a more large and liberal spirit of 
toleration, than he was disposed to ad- 
mit practically in other parts of his 
speech, 

Mr. WILBERFoRCE.—* Dr. Paley dis- 
tinctly excepts to the treatment of such 
subjects with levity and ribaldry.” 

Mr. Ricarpo resumed—that, certainly, 
was Dr. Paley’s only exception; and he, 
as well as the other chief ornaments ot 
the church, for instance, Dr. ‘Tillotson 
and Dr. Porteus, had asserted in the 
largest sense, the right of unfettered 
opinion. If the validity of such opinions 
were admitted, who could advocate the 
operation of the law of this country in 
such matters ? Who could sustain those 
impolitic and unjust prosecutions ? What 
was the prosecution of Carlile for re- 
publishing the Age of Reason? That 
was not a work written in a Style o! 
levity and ribaldry, but a serious argu- 
ment upon the truths of the Christian 
religion. Look again at the impending 
prosecution for eighteen weeks of the 
same man for Mr. Hone’s Parodies, which 
was not abandoned until Hone had him- 
self secured an acquittal on the charge. 
But, said his honourable friend (Mr- 
Wilberforce ), in justification of these 
public prosecutions, there were some 
offences which did not directly noe 
private interest although they mjure 
the community, and which might 
unpunished, were it not for general 
associations which took cognizance o 
such matters ; and he talked of obscene 
writings in illustration of his opiion- 
Was there really any comparison between 
such writings and those upon apecenatlS 
points of religion, which were the ry 
topics to which this motion eet 
(Hear, hear.) ‘They were all agreed t |: 
obscene writings ought to be —, 
and why ?—because they were re id 
pernicious to the moral interests © "i 
ciety, and constituted a on 
disgusting species of offence. te : 
hear.) But not so abstract religiow 
subjects, upon which it was quite im 
ble to obtain universal assent. No | My 
had a right to say to another, 
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opivioa upon religion is right, and yours 
js not only wrong when you differ from 
me, but I am entitled to punish you for 
that difference.” Such an arrogant as- 
sumption of will was intolerable, and was 
an outrage upen the benignant influence 
of religion. (Hear, hear.) ‘They might 
talk of ribaldry aud levity, but there 
was nothing more intolerable than the 
proposition which he had just stated, 
and which was nothing less than the 
power contended for by the advocates of 
these prosecutions for mere opinions upon 
points of faith. (Hear, hear.) ‘Then, 
us he had said on a former occasion, 
what an absurd and immoral mode did 
the law provide for estimating the credit 
of a man’s faith before his testimony 
was legally admissible! When the ques- 
tion was put to a witness, ** Do you 
believe in a future state?” If he were a 
conscientious man, entertaining seriously 
such an opinion, his answer must be in 
the negative, aud the law said he should 
not be heard ; but if he were an immoral 
man, aud disregarded truth, and said, 
“{ do believe in a future state,” al- 
though in his conscience he disbelieved 
in it, then his evidence was adwissible, 
and his hypocrisy and falsehood secured 
him credibility. Now there would be 
some sense in the law if it declined 
tempting the hypocrisy of the individual, 
or his fear of the world’s hostility or 
prejudice, and let ia other evidence to 
establish, from previous knowledge of 
the individual, whether or not he ought 
hot to be admitted as a witness ; but as 
it stood, it was absurd and ridiculous ; 
and when he (Mr. Ricardo) was charged 
upon this ground with a desire to do 
away with the sanctity of an oath, his 
reply was, “I do not desire to diminish 
the sacredness of the obligation; but I 
do desire to get rid of the hypocrisy by 
which that oath might be evaded.” (Hear, 
hear.) But then, again, was it possible 
for a man not to believe ina future state, 
aud yet be strictly moral, and impressed 
with the necessity of upholding credibi- 
lity in the common obligations of society ? 
For his part he firmly believed in the 
possibility of a man’s being very honest 
for all the social purposes and essential 
obligations of the community in which 
be aired, and still not assenting to the 
oe of a future state. He fully ad- 
itted that religion was a powerful obli- 
gation, but che denied it to be the only 
. wigation—it was, in fact, one which 
bevaliy sn ener to the general force of 
ha impressions—it were a libel upon 
an nature to say otherwise. (Hear.) 
lowi nh was of that opinion in the fol- 
Ng quotation from his works :—* As 
most of those restraints which Chris- 


Nanity lays upon us, they are so much 


both for our private anc public advan- 
tage, that, setting aside all considera- 
tions of religion, and of the rewards and 
punishments of another life, they are 
really good for us; and if God had not 
laid them upon us, we ought in reason, 
in order to our temporal benefit and 
advantage, to have laid them upon our- 
selves. If there were no religion, I 
know meu would not have such strong 
and forcible obligations to these duties ; 
but yet, [ say, though there were no 
religion, it were good for men, in order 
to temporal ends, to their health, and 
quiet, and reputation, and safety, and, 
in a word, to the private and public 
prosperity of mankind, that men should 
be temperate, and chaste, and just, and 
peaceable and charitable, and kind and 
obliging to one another, rather than the 
contrary. So that religion does not 
create those restraints arbitrarily, but 
requires those things of us, which our 
reason, and a regard to our advantage, 
which the necessity and conveniency of 
the things themselves, without any con- 
sideration of religion, would in most 
cases urge us to.” He read this passage 
for the purpose of shewing, and from 
great authorities in the church, that the 
obligation of religion was not alone con. 
sidered as the influential test of moral 
truth, and that a man might be very 
sceptical upon doctrinal points, and yet 
very positive in the controul of moral 
impressions distinct from religious faith : 
for instance, there was Mr. Owen, a 
great benefactor to society, and yet a 
man not believing (judging from some 
opinions of his) in a future state. Would 
any man, with the demonstrating ex- 
perience of the contrary before his eyes, 
say that Mr. Owen was less susceptible 
of moral feeling because he was incredu- 
lous upon matters of religion? Would 
any man, pretending to honour or can- 
dour, say that Mr. Owen, after a life 
spent in improving the condition of 
others, had a mind less pure, a heart 
less sincere, or a less conviction of the 
restraint and controul of moral rectitude, 
than if he were more iibued with the 
precepts of religious obligation? (Hear.) 
Why, then, was such a man (for so by 
the law he was) to be excluded from 
the pale of legal credibility? Why was 
he, if he promulgated his opinions, to 
be liable to spend his days immured in 
a prison? With respect to the excep- 
tion provided according to his honourable 
friend (Mr. Wilberforce), for treating 
such subjects with levity and ribaldry, 
he (Mr. Ricardo) must confess, that he 
thought it a very singular reservation : 
for what was it, but to say—‘* You may 
discuss, if you please, in the most s0- 
lemn, most serious, and therefore most 
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influential manner, any topic of religion 
vou please ; but the moment you discuss 
it with levity or ribaldry, that is, in such 
& manner as to be sure to offend the 
common sense of mankind, and there- 
fore Ceprive you of really acquiring any 
serious proselytes, then the law takes 
cognizance of your conduct, and makes 
your imbecility penal.” (Hear.) Was not 
this a glaring inconsistency? The law 
allowed the greater evil, the serious and 
substantial principle of discussion ; and 
it denounced the lesser, which, after ad- 
mitting the first, it ought to have tole- 
rated; and yet his honourable friend 
(Mr. Wilberforce) had by his argument 
justified and supported so singular a 
course. ‘There was one passage ef this 
petition which was very forcible, and to 
which he called the attention of his ho- 
nourable friend, it was this :—** The 
reviler of Christianity appears to your 


petitioners to be the least formidable of 


its enemies ; because his scoffs can rarely 
fail of urousing against him public opi- 
union, than which nothing more is wanted 
to defeat his end. Between freedom of 
discussion and absolute persecution there 
is no assignable medium.” When this 
subject was last before the House, unless 
his memory deceived him, he had heard 
singular opinions propounded by gentle- 
men who took a different view of this 
subject from himself: he thought that 
he had heard it avowed, that the reli- 
gion which ought to be established in a 
state, was not that which the majority 
said they believed, but that whose doc- 
trines were true. He had heard an 
observation like that fall from a_ very 
respectable quarter. It was very difli- 
cult to argue with any body entertaining 
such an opinion, for where was the test 
by which such an argument could be 
tried 2? (Hear.) There was not in po- 
lemics, aS in astronomy, one unerring 
criterion to which the common credence 
of mankind bowed—it was not like the 
risitig sun, or any of the other phenomena 
of nature, which were bound by indis- 
soluble and indisputable laws; but, on 
the contrary, % subject open to confiict- 
ing opinions. Who, then, was to decide 
upon the truth—who was authorized to 
say, “‘My opinion is right, yours is 
wrong?” Jf this were impossible, how 
was the test to be decided? (Hear.) 
How, for instance, in such a country as 
Ireland (and to that he alluded in his 
observation) try the question of the truth 
of what ought to be the religion of the 
state, aguinst the opinions of the ma- 
jerity of the people? (Hear.) How 
would, upon that test, the stability of 
the Protertant religion in Ireland be sc- 
cured? Or if it was secured there, 
merely because the winority thought it 
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the true religion, the same reason, and 
the same duty, would authorize the ex. 
texston of the principle to India: and 
why not supplant Mahometanism to es- 
tablish the doctrines of the Reformation? 
Into this wide field did the gentlemen 


enter who embarked in such fanciful 
notions. He begged to be understood 


as having argued this question fiom be- 
ginning to end as the friend of free dis- 
cussion; he knew the delicacy of the 
subject, and was anxious to guard him- 
selt against being supposed to entertain 
Opinions obnoxious to the bulk of man- 
kind: he repeated that he only con- 
tended for the general right of self- 
opinion, and for the unfettered liberty of 
discussion, and hoped that while doing 
so, he should not have, as his honour- 
able friend (Mr. Hume) had last night, 
certain opinions fixed upon him which 
he did not entertain, and which it was 
quite unnecessary for him to countenance, 
in supporting the line of argument which 
the subject suggested to him, and which 
his reason approved, (Hear.) 

Mr. Horace ‘Twiss contended that 
the Honourable Members who supported 
this petition were erroneous, when they 
supposed that that law was severe and 
arbitrary against which they protested; 
on the contrary, he was prepared to 
shew that the law originated in the best 
time of the constitution, and was that 
which the great Lord Somers had sug- 
gested to that constitutional Sovereign, 
King William. ‘The honourable and 
learned gentleman then quoted the ad- 
dress of the House of Commons to that 
Monarch, in the year 1697, and his 
Majesty’s answer, which, in obedience 
to the desire of the House, recommended 
the adoption of additional measures fo! 
the suppression of profane and immor 
writings, and for putting down publica- 
tious which had a tendency to subvert s 
disparage the Christian religion. He 
then proceeded to argue, that 1 was - 
mistake to say that the law was levelie 
at mere opinions, while on the coutraly 
it was directed against overt acts, which 
attacked the public peace and security 
by striking at the roots of the existence 
of civil society. (Hear, hear.) Ther 
was a wide distinction between —_— 
of belief in politics and in religion: ™ , . 
latter the belief was the substance, @™ 
could not safely be dispensed W ith. 
begged to be understood as agrees 
those who thought that hasty eg 
tions on such topics were polite se 
tended to aggravate the evil; but ~< 
follow that he was prepared to -_ 
the exercise of a prudent discretio® ¢: 


with 


: : . secutions 
selecting objects for such pepe 
and that he was at once to exone™ 

y sort 


from all legal responsibility, ever 











of assailant upon the Christian religion ? 
for to that intent did the Honourable 
Member’s motion apply. (Hear.) It 
was singular that the Honourable Gen- 
tlemen who supported the present mo- 
tion for affordivg such a latitude of 
opinion and action to the disbelievers of 
all religion, should be the very men who, 
on a late occasion, when the rights and 
vpinions of six millions of fellow-chris- 
tians, not unbelievers, were under con- 
sideration, felt themselves justified in 
withdrawing from the House, and there- 
by exposing to a defeat, which their 
presence might have averted, that prin- 
ciple of the exercise of conscientious 
opinion without controul, for which they 
had this night evinced so uncompromis- 
ing an attachment. (Hear.) He was 
not surprised to hear trom the Honour- 
able Member (Mr. Ricardo) who was the 
advocate of free trade, such free opinions 
upon topics of religion (a laugh)—he was 
properly enough an advocate for free 
trade, because it was a bounty on pro- 
duction, and for the same reason he (Mr. 
Twiss) was not an advocate for such 
sentiments as this petition asserted. 
(Hear,) 

Mr. W. Smirn was afraid that this 
was not a topic well calculated to secure 
that grave attention in a debate which 
it so essentially required. He could as- 
sure the House, that no man felt more 
disgust than he did at the publications 
for which Carlile had been prosecuted ; 
but at the same time he thought that 
liberty of conscience without the liberty 
of divulging one’s opinions, was a poor 
aud imperfect privilege. The only ques- 
ion raised this night, was simply this— 
whether all manner of treating religious 
subjects should be allowed in controversy. 
He had long thought upon this subject, 
aud the result of his reflections was the 
painful conviction, that it were better to 
leave such matters to the general opinion 
of society. He then argued the impossi- 
bility of establishing a safe test of opinion 
for the penal guidance of society. What 
v England they thought moral and just, 
might not be equally so considered in 
India. The Brahmin who, from mo- 
tives of religion, sanctioned the burning 
of Hindoo widows, might, if left to his 
decision, consign to the same flames the 
Englishman who complained against so 
cruel and irreligious a practice. 

Mr. Tuomas Witson trusted that the 
House would shew by its vote of that 
Hight that its opinion was not in unison 
With those which had been expressed by 
the Honourable Member who spoke last. 
He thought that the minds of the lower 
orders were poisoned by the blasphemous 
publications which had been spread 
abroad. The lower orders would eagerly 
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imbibe the poison, but would not seek 
the antidote. 

Mr. Money opposed the motion. Since 
Parliament and other societies had done 
all in its power to disseminate the bless- 
ings of education, care ought to be taken 
that it was not abused. His principal 
object in rising was to do justice to an 
individual who had been alluded to 
during the debate—he meant Mr. Owen. 
‘The Honourable Member for Portarling- 
ton had said that Mr. Owen disbelieved 
in a future state. Since that assertion 
had been made, he (Mr. Money) had 
communicated with Mr. Owen, and he 
had great reason to believe that the 
Honourable Member for Portarlington 
had mistaken the opinions of Mr. Owen. 
He begged the Honourable Member to 
state in what part of Mr, Owen’s works 
he found that opinion promulgated which 
he had attributed to Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Ricarpo said the last act he would 
commit would be to misrepresent the 
opinions of any individuals. He had 
gathered Mr. Owen's opinions from the 
vorks which he had published. After 
reading the speeches which Mr. Owen 
had delivered in [reland, and other places, 
he had come to the conclusion, that he 
(Mr. Owen) did not believe in a future 
state of rewards and punishments. It 
was one of the doctrines of Mr. Owen, 
that a man could not form his own cha- 
racter, but that it was formed by the 
circumstances which surrounded him— 
that when a man committed an act which 
the world called vice, it ought to be con- 
sidered his misfortune merely, and should 
not be visited with punishment. He 
(Mr. Ricardo) certainly had imagined 
that Mr. Owen would extend the same 
principle to a future state. It would, 
hewever, give him great concern to find, 
that he had inadvertently misrepresented 
Mr. Owen’s opinions. 

Mr. Peet complained, that an Honour- 
able Member on the other side had 
assumed that the House was prepared to 
go a very considerable way in accordance 
with the views of the Honourable Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen. He, for one, was 
not prepared to advance one step along 
with the Honourable Member, (Hear, 
hear.) He objected to his motion alto- 
gether. He disliked the form in which 
the Honourable Member had brought the 
question before the House, ‘The prac- 
tice of proposing resolutions declaratory 
of the opinion of the House had, he was 
sorry to see, become very prevalent of 
late. If the Honourable Member con- 
sidered the law which subjected indi- 
viduals to punishment, improper or un- 
necessary, why did he not move for its 
repeal? (Hear, hear.) In the resolu- 
tion which the Honourable Member had 
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proposed, he frst declared that free dis- 


casson had been attended with more 
bencfit than injury, and then said that i 
was iscxpedicat tc subject individuals 
t@ punishment on account of the expres- 
sion of their opimons on relggieas mat- 
ters. if the first part of the resolation 
was true, the second was quite unncces- 
sary. If there had been, as the Honour- 
abic Member assumed in his resolunoa, 
free discussion, what more did he de- 
sire? To be consistent with himself, the 
Honourable Member shoald have framed 
the resolution is a prospective sense, and 
said, that more benefit would arise, Ac. 
With respect to the petition, he must 
say that be had never read any thing 
more absurd or sophisticated. [t com- 
menoed by stating, that the petitioners 
had a strong sense of the benefits which 
resulted from a belicf in the Christiana 
religion, and afterwards expressed a 
wish that the laws might be repealed 
which prevented individuals from atiack- 
ing and endeavouring to destroy that 
He (Mr. Peel) was satisfied 
with the law as it steod, and would not 
conseut to change it. He could conceive 
that cases might oocar in which it would 
be impolite to put the law in force. 
‘That was a matter of discretion. But if 
a coald be shewn that in a dozen cases 
the discretion had been abused, it would 
uot determine him to put aside the law 
He would not consent to 
allow men, who, from sordid motives, 


religion. 


altogether. 
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endeavoared to andermine ux raw ror 
of the country, tO £O ws puriShed. ae 
Mr. Hume said he would 
the House to a divisies OR the Tesobe 
thous, because if they should be adinmed, 
there woald not be time & TANS } 


a press 


a Bw 
founded upon them daring woeeens 
SesNOR. 

The SPEAKER then pat the questie 


on the resolutions, which were 
withoat a division. 


—=_P—— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Jury 4. 

The Marguis of Lanspown presented 
a petition, sicued by upwards of 2.000 
persons, amongst whom were JW as 
DiNKcrTs Of VATIONS TCULIOUS PCTs Uasoms, 
against prosecuting persons for writings 


supposed to be hostile to the Christiaa 


relation. His Lordship, oa presenting 
the petition, said, that although be onald 


not go the leagth to which the petinowers 
went, that there oug! 
against such publications, and n 
ment under that statute, yet be was free 
to declare that there was no subject oa 
which legislation could be exercised, in 
which it was more likely for harm te bk 
done by misdirected zeal, whose edorts 
frequently tended to produce the very 
effects which it was the object of the hw 
to check. 

The petition was then 


dered to lic on the table. 
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Memoir of Jobn Aikin, M.D. By Lacy 
Aitkin. With a Selection of his Miscel- 
laneous Piecx s, Biographical, Moral and 
(ritual, 2 Vols. Swo. 24s. 

A Calm Defence of the Critical Exa- 

mination and Reply, containing Strictures, 
adapted to the English Reader, on various 
Terms in the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures, connected with the Trinitarian 
Controversy. (in Ansiwer to the Rev. S. 
Sioceck’s second Pamphiet.) By the 
Rev. John Kitcat. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
_ Sunday Evening’s Amusement, consist- 
ing Of Sacred Melodies, composed and 
arranged for the Piano Forte and Organ. 
By Wm. Dalmer, Bath. 4to. 5s. 

Hebrew Elements, or a Practical In- 
troduction to the Reading of the Hebrew 
Seriptures: consisting ef Four ‘Tracts, 
viz. A Hebrew Primer ; Syllabariam He- 
braicum ; and the Hebrew Reader, Parts 
l.and Il. By Thomas, Lord Bishop of 
St. Davids. 6s. 


Drunopadia ; or a New and Luteresting 





View of the Druidical System of Education, 
elucidating the Obscuritics in which the 
early parts of British History are involved. 
By Jonathan Williams, A. M. &vo. 4% 

A Letter to the Right Rev. Herbert, 
Lord Bishop of Peterbervugh, Lads Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on the Independence 
of the Authorized Version of the Bible. 
By Heary Walter, B.D. and F. B.S. 
Fellow of St, John's College, Cambridge. 
Js. Od. 

The Prometheus Vinctus of Bschylus, 
literally translated into English Prose, 
with the Greek Text, the Metres, the 
Greek Order, English Accentuation and 
Notes. By T. W. C. Edwards, M. 4. 
Svo. =~ 

Considerations on the Abolition of Ne- 
gro Slavery, and the means of prac tically 
effecting it, &c. By J. F. Barham, Bs, 
2s. 6d. 

An Essay on Average, containing much 
new matter, including an Essay on Arbi- 
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tration. Ry Robert Stevens, of Lioyd’s. 
va. 4th edition. 12s. 

The Chemical Catechism, with Tables, 
Iiestrations and Experiments. By Sa- 
meri Parkes, FOL.S. M.LRo1. Xe. So 
1@th cdition, aucmented and improved. 
New Plates. I 4s. 

An Essay on the History and Theory 
of Mes, and on the Qualities, Capal- 
hoes and Manacement of the Human 
Vexe. By J. Nathan, Aathor of the 
Hebrew Melodies. Royal 4te. 22. 

An Kacvelopedia of Gardening, com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
taltare, Ploncaltare, Arboricukere, and 
Landwape Gardening ; inclading all the 
latest Improvemenis, a General History 
of Gardening in all Countries, and a Sta- 
tistical View of its Present State, with 
Saecestions fer its Fature Progress in the 
British Isles. By J. C. Loudon, FLL. S. 
HS. &. One laree volume, Sve, of 
1,500 pages, closely printed, with 600 
Engravings on Wood, 22. 10s, 

Bibliotheca Gloucestriensis ; a Reprint 
of Scarce Tracts relating to the County 
aed City of Gloucester. Portrait and 
Map. 4to. 10%. Ga. Royal dte. 21s, 

lateresting Roman Antigaitics recently 
discovered in Fife, &c. &e.; also, Obver- 
vations recarding the Ancient Palaces of 
the Pictish Kings in the Town of Aber- 
methy. &. By Andrew Small. Sve, 
102. 6@. 

Observations On the History and Doc- 
trine of Christianity, and on Religious 
connected in History, the Primeval, the 
Judaic, and the Heathen, Public, Mysti- 
cai and Philosophical. l2mo. 9s. 

Letters on the State of Christianity in 
ladia ; in which the Conversion of the 
Hindoos is considered as impracticable. 
Ry the Abbé J. A. Dubois, Missionary 
im Mesore, Svro. 7s, ; 

A Visit to Spain during the latter part 
of 1822 and the first four Months of 
1823. By B. Quin, Esq. Svo. 12s, 

A View of the Past and Present State 
of the Ishand of Jamaica, By J. Stewart. 
Sm. 10s, 6d. 

Travels through Denmark, Sweden, 
Lapland, Finland, Norway and Rassia, 
with a Description of the City of Peters- 
dargh during the Tyranny of the Emperor 
Paul, being the Vith and last Vol. of the 
Author's ‘Travels ia Europe, Asia and 
Aftica. By BE. D. Clarke, LL.D, Nume- 
~y Engravings, Maps, &c. 4to, 34. 136, 
ee of a Captivity among the In- 
= “ of North America, from Childhood 

¢ Age of Nineteen. With Anecdotes 

ptive of their Manners and Customs, 

and some Account of the Soil, Climate 

tory Vegetable Productions of the ‘Terti- 

Jon DT —_, of the Mississippi, By 
-ttunter, Svo, 12s, 


The Works of Garcilasse de Ik Vea, 
surnamed the Prince of Castilian Poots, 
translated inte Bnetish Verse, with a 
Critical and Historical Nssay on Spanish 
Poctry, ard a Lift of the Author, Rs 
J. WH. Wits. Post @ro. Portrait aad 
RKagravines. 12e 

The Graces; a Classical Allecory, im. 
terspersed with Poctry, and ilastrated by 
Explanatory Notes. Translated from the 
Orgmal German of Christopher Martin 
Wieland. Poolseap Svo, 

lired: a Romance, in Rheme. Rr 
R. P. Knight, Esq, Sve. 14a, 

Cardinal Beaten. A Drama. By W 
Tennant. Svo. & 

Byzantium, a Dramatic Poom. = By 
Edward Richard Poole. #voa, 7s, 64 

Poetical Memoirs; the Evile, a Tak 
By James Bind, Sra. Ge Gy, 

Superstition ; or, the Perils of Ireland 
in the Projects of Rome. A Poem. By 
Clericus Hibernicus. Le, 64, 

Heraldic Anomalics; or, Rank Con 
fasion in oar Orders of Precedenn 
With Disquisitions, Moral, Philovephiceal 
and Historical, on all the existing Oh 
ders of Society, By Tt Matters Not 
Who, 2 vals. crown Sve. 20s 

The Curate’s Danehter, a Tale for 
Young Persons, By Mary Mullion, 
l2me. 3s. Ga, 

Provisional Constitation of Greece, 
transiated from the Second Kditien ef 
Corinth, accompanied with the Original 
Greek, preoee dl by a Letrer to the Se- 
nate af the Grecian Confederation, and 
by a general view of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of the Revolution. By a Greelan 
Eve. Witness, Swe, Se, 

The Peruvian Pamphiet, describing the 
Organization of the Existing Govern 
ment; to which is added, A Biographical 
Memoir of Gen. San Martin, &c. 2s. 64. 

The Cottager’s Manual, for the Ma 
nagement of his Bees, for every Month 
in the Year, both on the Sudbveating and 
Depriving System, By Robert Huish, 
Esq. 38, 

Advice to Youre Mothers on the Phy- 
sical Education of Children, By a Grand- 
mother, I2mo,. 7%, 6d. 

New Ideas on Population; with Re- 
marks on the Theories of Godwin and 
Malthus, By Alex, H, Rverett, Charge 
d° Affaires of the United States of Ame- 
rica, at the Court of the Netherlands. 
Sve, 

Impressment;: an Attempt to prove 
why it should, and how it could be 
abolished. By Lieutenant R. Standish 
Haly, R.N. 8vo. le, Ge, 

Au Examination of the Principles on 
which the British and Foreign School 
Society is established, the Nature of 
the Education it imparts, the extent of 
its Operations and the Support to which 
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it is entitled. By William Williams. 
ls. 

A Plea in behalf of a Christian Coun- 
try for the Christian Education of its 
Youth, addressed to Various Classes of 
Society. Abridged from the larger Work 
of George Monro, M. A. I7il. S8vo. 
As. 6d. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered in 
the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
on the 14th of February, 1823. By Sir 
Wm. Blizard, Knight, President of the 
Callege, &c. 4to. 6s. 

A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on 
the Nature and Interpretation of Un- 
soundness of Mind and Imbecility of 
lntellect, By John Haslam, M.D. Is. 
6d. 

The Valedictory Address of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
delivered by the Lord Bishop of Bristol 
at a Special General Meeting of the So- 
ciety, June 13, 1823, to the Lord Bi- 
shop of Calcutta, previously to his De- 
parture tor India; together with his 
Lordship’s Reply. ls. 

A ‘Treatise on the Patriarchal, Leviti- 
eal and Christian Dispensations ; by the 
Rev. G. S. Faber, B.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1d. ls. 

Remarks on the late Count Volney’s 
New Researches into Ancient History ; 
to which are added, General Remarks on 
Infidelity. By J.B. Emmitt. 8vo. 4s, 
bd. 

A Letter to Lord Liverpool on the 
Catholic Question, Clerical Residence and 
the State of Ordination. By R. Mitchell, 
1). D., Rector of Freyerning, and Vicar of 
Eastwood, Essex. ls. 6d. 

An Account of the American Baptist 
Mission to the Burman Empire, in a Se- 
vies of Letters to a Gentleman in Lon- 
don. By Ann H. Jadson. 8s. 

A Voice from St. Peter’s and St. Paul's, 
being a few plain Words to the Members 
of both Houses, on some late Accusations 
against the Church. By a Member of 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


— 


Bishop of Chester. 4to. 1s. 6d. 


Sermons, 

On Several Subjects ; with Notes Cy. 
tical, Historical and Explanatory, and ay 
Appendix. By Charles Swan, late of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge. Svo, 10s, 6d. 

Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety. A Series 
of Discourses delivered in St. James's 
Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. By Ed. 
ward Craig, M. A. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Single, 

Motives to induce Unitarian Christians 
to excel their Brethren; preached at 
Bury, June 19, 1823, before the An- 
nual Assembly of the Unitarian Ministers 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. By George 
Harris. (2nd ed.) Is. 

The Early Success of the Gospel, an 
Evidence of its Truth and an Encourage- 
ment to Zeal for its Universal Diffusion: 
preached at Craven Chapel, London, 
May 20, 1823, before the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. By Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. 

Resignation to the Divine Will; ocea- 
sioned by the Death of his Daughter, 
January 6, 1823. By ‘Thomas Langdon, 
ly. 

Preached in Lambeth Chapel, June 1, 
1823, at the Consecration of the Right 
Reverend Reginald Heber, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Caleutta. By A. Bland Wright 
son, M.A., Rector of .Edlingtoa. to. 
ls. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Views of the Christian Mi- 
nistry : preached at the Parish Church ot 
St. Chad, Shrewsbury, Jane 12, 1825, 
at the Visitation of the Venerable Hugh 
Owen, M. A. Archdeacon of Salop. 
by Edward Bather, M. A. Vicar of 
Meole Brace. 1s. 6d. ; 

Preached at Dudley, on the Death of 
Viscount Dudley and Ward. By L. 
Booker, LL.D. Vicar. 8vo. 1s. 

Preacged in Bedford Chapel, Charlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury, for the Benefit ot 
the Society for the Improvement of Pri- 
son Discipline, &c. May 25, 1823. By 
G. H. Law, D.D. F.R. and AS. Lord 


. ‘ 7 a) 7 " 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications have beer received from Messrs. Manning, W. Evans, and Johu 
Johnston, and from M., and Aliquis. 

We admire Grapho’s zeal, but he seems to overlook the virtues of candour and 
prudence, ‘There is “a time for all things,” and surely vothing would be more 
injurious to the cause of Unitarianism than to take advantage of a public meeting 
convened on the principle of agreeing to differ, to obtrude that system upon the 
unwilling ears of ‘Trinitarians. Not a little appears to us to be gained on behalt of 
truth, when the discourses of Unitarian ministers on the common salvation, are 
heard by a mixed audience with approbation. 


ERRATUM. 
P. 382, col. 2, note +, for Ed. 6th, &c. read “ Ed. Sixti V, P. M. &e.” 
—a pe = 


